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THE HARP TO THE MASTER. 
Ozora 8. Davis. 
Strain the cords tensely, Harper! 
Stress is the price of sweet. 
The wrenching thrill to the strand is keen, 
But the note is thus complete. 


Tune the strings softly, Harper, 
Joyous and sad as well, 

Till forth at the touch of thy tender hand 
The harmony perfect swell. 


~ 


Play on the tense strands, Master, 
Thy heaven-learned melody! 

Strike the strings till its rapture rings 
Through the vibrant heart of me! 


Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


The Outlook. 


Sir George Williams, the founder of the Y. M. C, 
Associations, was the recipient of most cor- 
dial congratulations and praises on the “‘ju- 
bilee day ” of the international gathering in 
London. Dr. Ouyler, Dr. Monro Gibson, 
Canon Fleming, Dr. Joseph Parker, Lord 
Kinnaird, Prince Oscar of Sweden, and Hon. 
John Wanamaker, among others, spoke fit- 
ting words. A marble bust, a faithful por- 
traiture of him, was unveiled at the even- 
ing meeting in Royal Albert Hall. Students 
from Upsala University, Sweden, sang ap- 
propriate selections, The meeting ended 
with a special doxology written for the oc- 
casion, translated into twenty languages 
and sung by each delegation in its own 
tongue. 
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The Hudson River Bridge bill has again passed 
both houses of Congress, with the objec- 
tionable features which caused its disap- 
proval by the President last January left 
out. It calls for the construction of a bridge 
at some point between Fifty-ninth and Six- 
ty-ninth Streets in New York city and Jer- 
sey Vity, “ with such length of span and at 
such elevation as the Secretary of War shall 
approve and require.” The President is 
empowered to appoint a board of five bridge 
experts who shall determine what length of 
span will be practicable. The structure is 
to be not less than 150 feet at the centre of 
the span above high water. Work must be 
begun on the structure within a year; it 
must be finished within ten years, and not 
less than $1,000,000 per year must be ex- 
pended upon it. 

The late Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, 
who died last week at the age of 67, was 
easily the foremost American scholar in the 
Sanskrit and kindred languages, and a phi- 
lologist of world-wide reputation. Popu- 

he was best known as the superintend- 
ing editor of the “ Century Dictionary,” but 
in the educational world, both as a writer 
of text-books and of treatises on language, 
and as an instructor in college, and asa 
lecturer, he reached a position and exer- 
Cised an influence which entitled him to be 
regarded as “the greatest light of American 
Philology.” Oriental students the world 
over will mourn his death. Honors were 
upon him by colleges and learned 
He has left an enduring impress 
Rot only upon young men whom for forty 
Years he instructed, but also upon the sub- 
thought and literature of the age. 


toe, vase" Atwater has prepared for Secretary Mor- 
n three charts to be used for teaching the 
‘ economy of food. Ths first chart 
the nutritive value of the various 





tables, etc., with the potential energy of 
each; the second represents how much of 
nutritious matter is contained in 25 cents’ 
worth of each one of these articles; the 
third gives the amount of tissue, muscle 
and energy contained in 25 cents’ worth of 
each article, Thus, a quarter of a dollar in- 
vested in milk and eggs will give several 
times as much nutrition as it would if in- 
vested in oysters. The same sum spent for 
round steak will give more energy than can 
be had in any other form. An attempt will 
be made to disseminate this information in 
a practical form so that a blacksmith, for 
instance, or a seamstress will know what 
kinds of food will suit the occupation of 
each, and how each could get the most for 
his money. 

Japan will henceforth control her emigration. 
No citizen of the empire will be permitted 
to seek a new home abroad without first 
obtaining a passport; and no passport will 
be issued in case the emigrant proposes to 
settle inaland whose government objects 
to Japanese laborers. In this, as in many 
other respects, the Mikado’s government 
shows itself to be wiser, and more potent in 
controlling the movements of its subjects, 
than does that of his Celestial majesty 
across the Yellow Sea. 


The Swiss have settled for themselves one demand 
which modern Socialist agitators even in 
this country attempt to force upon the pub- 
lic attention — that government should be 
compelled to furnish work for every able- 
bodied and willing workingman who fails to 
find employment. It was proposed to 
amend the Swiss Constitution by a par- 

affirming this right of every male 
citizen to be employed. More than 50,000 
signatures were obtained to the petition. 
A referendum was taken, and the proposal 
was defeated by a vote of 300,000 to 85,000. 
Such an emphatic repudiation shows that 
the people of one nation, at least, have no 
welcome for Socialistic theories. 





It is obviously important that the various units of 
electrical measure which have been adopt- 
ed by scientific men, should be established 
and defined by law. A bill to this effect 
passed the National House last week. The 
well-known units of resistance, current and 
force — known respectively as the ‘‘ ohm,”’ 
the “ampere” and the “volt — were 
among those that were legally established. 
Five others were included, which bear the 
names of leading electricians and scient- 
iste — the “ Farad,” the unit of capacity; 
the “ Joule,’”’ the unit of work; the ‘‘ Watt,”’ 
the unit of power; the ‘‘ Coulomb,’’ the unit 
of quantity; and the ‘‘ Henry,’’ the unit of 
induction. Similar legal sanction to these 
units has been given by Great Britain and 
Germany. 

Crispi’s Failure. 

Desperate as was the financial condition 
of Italy when Orispi consented to take 
power, confidence was felt that he would 
somehow be able to extricate the country 
from its embarrassment. He has made a 
heroic fight, but has failed. His policy was 
to make no reductions in the military estab- 
lishment, to keep that to the standard re- 
quired by Italy’s obligation as a member of 
the Triple Alliance, but to effect economies 
in the civil administration, to purge the lat- 
ter of its fraud and waste, and to refund a 
pert of the debt. Resistance to this policy 
was manifested when the budget was intro- 
duced. Government employees have been 
multiplied till they number perhaps three 
times more than is necessary, but these em- 
ployees are henchmen of the Deputies who 
are pledged to keep them in office. Further, 
by’a disgraceful collusion ‘with the great 
capitalists and land-owners, the tax collect- 
ors accept bribes for collecting only a frac- 
tion of the tax from them, so that the na- 
tional revenue is seriously crippled by a 
fraudulent deficit. The State railroads, also, 
have been managed with shameful extrava- 
gance. Drastic reforms in these various 
lines were contemplated, but Parliamentary 
resistance was too fierce and stubborn. It 


is hinted that the struggle has seriously af- 
fected Orispi’s health, that he is broken in 
mind and body — a result not to be won- 
dered at when it is remembered that he has 
reached the age of 75, and has been grap- 
pling with an impossibility. 


The Tariff in the Senate. 


The fourth draft of the bill has now been 
before the upper house for ten weeks. It 
cannot be carried through in time for it to 
take effect June 30, as provided for in the 
measure itself, for the wool and liquor 
schedules and the income tax provision will 
not pass without protracted opposition. The 
sugar schedule, in spite of the protests of 
leading news sheets of both parties, in spite 
of the well-supported charge that the pro- 
posed legislation was purposely framed to 
divert from the public treasury over $30,- 
000,000 to the pockets of the Sugar Trust in 
payment of campaign obligations, in spite 
of the shameful confessions of senators that 
they were speculating inthe stock of the 
Trust pending legislation upon this schedule, 
has been adopted by the Senate — a defiance 
of public opinion and an affront to the so, 
cial conscience scandalous beyond words. 
Senator Morgan’s amendment striking at 
the Trust and Senator Allen’s bill aimed at 
the unprincipled habit of speculation by 
Congressmen in stocks the value of which 
may be influenced by their votes, indicate 
that some sense of propriety and honesty 
survives in the Senate. It will depend upon 
the House whether this iniquitous measure, 
so radically changed from the bill passed by 
that body, shall be enacted and become law. 





The Coal Strike. 


The beginning of the end is evidently at 
hand. The strikers have reached the point 
of desperation. Their families and them- 
selves are starving. Even ditching cars, 
destroying property, stopping traffic, ter- 
rorizing peaceful communities, murdering 
substitutes sent to fill their places, fighting 
deputies who were sworn to enforce law, have 
failed to produce any impression upon mine- 
operators except to make them more deter- 
mined to resume work with new hands at the 
wages they had decided to pay. The strike 
has been kept up too long. When it be- 
came apparent that nothing could be gained 
by peaceful methods and arguments, the 
striking miners should either have gone 
back to work, or yielded their places to 
those who were willing to accept the wage. 
No strike can be won by force. The kind. 
est treatment for the lawless is the sternest, 
the most pitiless, which the statute imposes. 
The impression needs to be deeply made — 
and there is no better time to make it — 
that organized rebellion is to be crushed 
out relentlessly, and that those guilty of it 
will infallibly suffer the extreme rigor of 
the law. 





The New York Constitutional Convention. 


Hearings were given by committees of 
this convention on two importaut questions 
last week. The exemption of church prop- 
erty from taxation was one of these. The 
total value of church property in New York 
State, according to the census of 1890, is 
140,123,008. Eminent lawyers were en- 
gaged to argue the question. The exemp- 
tionists maintain that church property is 
non-productive, that churches exert a mor- 
al and beneficial influence, and that they 
enhance the value of adjacent property. 
The non-exemptioniste reply that, strictly, 
churches are productive — they are collec- 
tion offices; pew-rentals, fairs, subscrip- 
tions and the like represent productivity. 
They also claim that the foundation of all 
morality is justice, and that no organization 
can exercise a healthful moral influence 
unless it pays its just dues. They quote 
from Prof. Wayland, in his “ Political Econ- 
omy,’ from Benjamin Franklin and James 
A. Garfield, in support of their views. The 
second question was that of appropriating 
public money for maintaining or assisting 
sectarian schools. Dr. James M. King, rep- 





resenting the League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, William Allen But- 





fer, Bishop Doane, Col. T. J. Morgan, and 
others, spoke strongly in favor of the 
amendment which prohibits such appropri- 
ation. In twenty-three States constitu- 
tional provisions forbidding such appropri- 
ations already exist. Further hearing was 
postponed until June 20. The discussions 
which these and similar questions evoke are 
incidentally of great value as a species of 
popular education. 


The Largest Lens in the World. 


Allegheny Observatory is to have it—a 
lens 50 inches in diameter — eight inches 
more than that which is being ground by 
the Olarks for the Yerkes Observatory of 
Chicago University; fourteen inches more 
than the largest now in uso, that of the 
Lick Observatory, California. It is an- 
nounced on reliable authority that Andrew 
Oarnegie and Henry Phipps, jr., will con- 
tribute the greater part of the sum required 
to manufacture this lens, which is to be cast 
abroad, and ground by John A. Brashear, 
“ Pittsburg’s famous maker of telescopic 
lenses.’’ @ new instrument, which will 
be sixty-three feet long, will be on 
an eminence recently purchased by the city 
of Alle heny which commands a view un- 
obstructed by hills or smoke. It will take 
two or three years to perfect the lens, but 
when it is mounted, Allegheny will lead the 
world in astronomical facilities. 





The Uprising in Korea. 


It is more serious and menacing than pre- 
vious revolts, and distinctly anti-foreign. 
The rebels have taken possession of Chun- 
lato, the southern and principal province 
of the kingdom, are well provided with 
arms and provisions, and are led by one 
Saijikice who has taken part in similar in- 
surrectionary movements before this, The 
king, as is well known, is pro-foreign and 
pro-American. Ever since he opened his 
kingdom to the outside world he has shown 
a marked preference for American counsel- 
ors and inventions. His troops obey orders 
given in English, and are armed with rifles 
of American manufacture. Missionaries 
carry on their work under his protection, 
and conduct a school, an orphanage, and a 
hospital. Our ships of war belonging to the 
China squadron are frequent visitors to 
Chemulpo, the harbor of Seoul, the capital. 
When the present trouble broke out, the 
king notified the authorities at Washington 
of the danger to which Americans are ex- 

osed — there are about eighty in the coun- 
— and the “ Baltimore ” was ordered to 
proceed at once to Chemulpo and afford 
necessary protection. A OUhinese force of 
two thousand men has also started from 
Tien-Tsin. 





Corrupt Public Officials. 


The committee of the New York Senate 
which is engaged in investigating alleged 
police blackmail, has uncovered a good deal 
of rottenness. The testimony is abundant, 
though of course one-sided, and not of a 
nature to be corroborated. It appears that 
police captains have for years enriched 
themselves by a shameful private license of 
the vice they were paid to extirpate. The 
evidence is direct and minute — the 


amounts, names and places being given. 
A keeper of a disorderly house testified 
that three police captains whom she named 
had each collected $500 from her in her 
brothel — this for “‘ initiation fee.”” Month- 
ly dues for “‘ protection” of $25, sometimes 
of $60,and Christmas presente of $75 or $100, 
were demanded by these guardians of the 
law,or their ap-seewaras Another keeper of 
a resort testified that he had paid 94,400 to 
police captains as hush money. The wit- 
nesses admitted that so long as they paid 
these private fees their houses were not 
raided. Liquor-store keepers confessed 
that pA for protection while the 
were violating the excise laws. Every ef- 
fort has been made by Tammany officials to 
suppress these damaging disclosures. Gov. 
Flower, it will be remembered, vetoed the 
appropriation for pa ing. the expenses of 
the committee, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce subscribed money for the purpose, 
More than enough has been elicited to sub. 
stantiate to every reasonable mind the 

which Dr. Parkhurst has been mak- 
or the past two years. Now that the 
cesspool is uncovered, the cle 

be radical. No guilty official sho 
escape. The sudden departure of Mr. 
Richard Oroker, the ex-chief of Tammany, 
to Europe, is ia Bent, by one — York 
newspa! a ;” and, paper 
adds, ‘hight is confession.”’ 


fill 
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PRIMARY SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Methods of Work. 


ECOGNIZING the very great and special 

importance of the work done in the Pri- 

mary Department of the Sunday-school, we re- 

cently requested the following superintendents 

to briefly describe for our readers their methods 

of work. Their responses are given below. — 
Editor Zion’s HERALD. 





Mrs. John E. Blakemore. 


E expect to be benefited by sugges- 

-tions from others in this symposi- 
um; and shall we ‘take, take, and never 
give?” In preparing exercises for use in 
our school, we take ideas gleaned from 
many sources, and we think the best way 
to show gratitude for favor is to pass them 
on, 

In our primary school, numbering 125, we 
use the class system because we need help 
in visiting the children in their homes, and 
the children can come into closer contact 
with the teacher. 

A program or order of exercises is pre- 
pared for each Sunday, twenty minutes 
being allowed for the opening service, the 
general arrangement being the same, but 
varied in some particulars each Sunday. 
We recite in concert the 23d, 24th and 100th 
Psalms, and are now learning the 12st. 
The Child’s Oreed, responsive exercises 
from the Psalms, Scripture alphabet, and 
Beatitudes are interspersed with songs, one 
of which is selected by the children, and 
always one old church hymn. We have 
good singing and a good deal of it. This 
part of the work is in charge of two young 
ladies who accompany the children with 
piano and cornet. Our prayer-service con- 
sists of ashort prayer by our pastor, or a 
simple prayer dictated by the superintend- 
ent and repeated by the school, clause by 
clause, followed always by the Lord’s 
Prayer chanted. 

After the school is opened, about forty 
little ones are given into the care of a 
young lady who uses kindergarten methods 
in teaching them. The greatest difficulty 
encountered here is that the older brothers 
and sisters think it necessary to remain 
with the little ones. This branch of the 
work has a fascination for all. To each 
child is given a kindergarten card with sev- 
eral colors of cotton, having upon it a fig- 
ure symbolizing the lesson, The smallest 
child can sew these quite well during the 
week. The little ones find great delight in 
this, and seem to retain easily the thought 
they illustrate. 

Our second superintendent is a black- 
board artist, and every second Sunday 
teaches the lesson in the primary room. 
On the alternate Sunday a Bible drill is 
given by one of the sub-teachers, in which 
the structure and books of the Bible are 
taught. The last Sunday of each month is 
observed as ‘‘ Mothers’ Sunday,”’ when the 
mothers and friends of the school are in- 
vited to our regular exercises. 

These are some of our methods. We are 
having a good measure of success, as must 
any one who has love for and trust in little 
children, who tries to obey Jesus’ com- 
mand, ‘Feed My lambs,’ and who will 
listen daily for His ‘‘ Inasmuch.” 


Bethany Church, Roslindale. 





Mrs. Charles Parkhurst. 


E realize that the little ones of today 

are to be the men and women of to- 

morrow. Only one short hour out of the 

one hundred and sixty-eight do we have 

them, and in too many cases it is all the 

Christian teaching they receive during the 
week. 

The ladies’ parlors of our church are each 
Sunday converted into our primary Sunday- 
school room. Eleven groups of little chairs, 
together with a large one for the teacher, 
in all numbering about 150, are scattered 
about the room, facing the platform. Be- 
fore them on the platform is an original ar- 
rangement to which are attached six spring 
curtain fixtures with white cloth curtains. 
Upon these are written, with crayon, words 
of songs, names of the books of the Bible 
arranged on lines representing shelves, the 
Ten Commandments, etc. Either of these 
is instantly drawn before the children for 
study or singing. Attached to the standard 
is a small blackboard. We have also the 
pictured Leaf Cluster, with golden text, on 
a frame before them. 

Our plan for the hour is as follows :— 

1. Singing of Doxology and opening 
hymn. 

2. Penny gathering in a basket by some 
one of the children. 

8. Prayer by superintendent, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

4. The superintendent teaches the lesson 





to all the classes, using blackboard, maps 
and picture cards at will. - 

The aim is to teach the entire Bible story 
as fully as possible, using occasionally an 
incident or story, by way of illustration, 
from every-day life. At the close of this 
exercise each teacher “ clinches the nails” 


individually with her class, gives an added | 
thought or story, marks her class-book, and 


distributes the cards used. 

Our cards consist of .a different design for 
each Sabbath in the year. They are of va- 
rious shapes and brightly colored, repre- 
senting some prominent truth or feature of 
the lesson for the day. We also have the 
illustrated lesson paper and Sunday School 
Advocate, Two young men serve as libra- 
rians. At this point a few moments are 
occupied in each session for repeating in 
concert the different representations upon 
our curtains — sometimes the Command- 
ments, or names of Apostles, or Beatitudes 
— as we choose, 

Our classes are graded, ranging from 
three to nine years. At the latter age we 
reluctantly give them up to the next room. 

We have now in use a little certificate of 
promotion which is given them at this time, 
consisting of stiff cardboard, suitable for 
framing. It represents in happy design 
Psalm 23, the Apostles’ Creed, the Com- 
mandments, books of the Bible, the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, a temperance les- 
son, etc. 

A parting hymn and good-bye song, with 
Mizpah benediction, close a happy and 
profitable hour together. 


First Church, Somerville. 





William H. Hawley. 


UR department consists of a kindergar- 

ten anda primary. In the former 

there are 80 scholars, seven teachers, a su- 

perintendent and assistant superintendent. 

In the latter there are 154 scholars, sixteen 

teachers, a librarian, a pianist, a superin- 

tendent and assistant superintendent — a 
total of 463, 

The whole department is under the super- 
intendence of myself. I generally give my 
personal supervision to the opening exer- 
cises, and after the lesson study to the ex- 
position and illustration of the lesson in the 
larger branch. 

Our methods vary almost every Sunday 
and always as often asonceamonth. We 
adopt such methods as will best interest 
and instruct the hearts and minds of the 
little people, so that when the hour is over 
they will carry home the truths and try to 
live for Jesus. Sometimes we give each 
scholar something to ifustrate the lesson by 
when they get home, that they may teach 
it to their parents. At other times we ask 
them to bring us something the following 
Sunday that will illustrate the principal 
thing in the lesson of today. The one 
great object that we keep before us always 
in conducting the exercises and teaching the 
lesson is to have them live for Jesus at 
home, We make the opening exercises as 
bright and sparkling as possible, and the 
little ones enter into it with all their hearts, 
singing being one of the principal features. 
We generally sing five songs at the open- 
ing. 

We make quite a feature of birthday of- 
ferings. Almost every Sunday there are 
from one to six birthdays to celebrate. We 
have considerable singing in connection 
with this exercise. In the exposition and 
illustration of the lesson we use both black- 
board and object-teaching. Something new, 
something out of the usual course, some- 
thing unexpected, we always intend to have 
and to do, consequently we are successful 
in holding the attention and are thus better 
enabled to force home the application of the 
truth to each individual scholar. 

At Easter and Christmas we have special 
attractions for the study hour, and at differ- 
ent times during the year we plan to have 
special features, so that the interest and at- 
tendance are kept up. The third Sunday in 
January we call ‘‘Graduation Day,’? when 
we have regular graduation exercises and 
award a diploma to each graduate with due 
ceremony, after which the graduating class- 
es form in line, headed by their teachers, 
and with a ‘‘God-speed,” in song, they 
march out and are welcomed by the inter- 
mediate department. The first Sunday in 
July we hand to each scholar a pretty, 
folded card, enclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the scholar, on which is a letter 
written, wishing him or her a happy time 
as he or she goes to spend the summer vaca- 
tion. The second Sunday in September we 
send out another letter written on a similar 
card, which we call a‘‘ Welcome Oard,”’ and 
stating that the next (the third) Sunday we 
shall call “ Welcome Day,’ when we shall 





‘welcome all back from their vacations. We 
have and recitations on 


ance. Other Sundays we call ‘“ Mothers’ 
Sunday,” “Collection Sunday,” 


occasions we endeavor to let no 

ty slip to permeate the hearts of 

ones with the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Centre Church, Malden. 


little 


Secretary of International Primary Teachers’ Union, 
and State Primary Secretary of Massachusetts 8. 8. 
Association. 


HE primary class service should and 
may be as effective and as reverential 
as any church service. The children may 
be led to realize they have come to God’s 
house on the holy Sabbath to praise, wor- 
ship and learn of their Heavenly Father 
and His will concerning them. To inculcate 
this feeling the children’s service should be 
arranged as systematically as other services 
in the church. Each moment of the 
precious hour should have its specific ex- 
ercise, that no time may be wasted. Keep 
the young minds occupied. 

The following plan has been found use- 
ful: Divide the hour into praise, prayer, 
gift, lesson, and closing services. With 
black oiled crayon write the words of ex- 
ercises and songs, in order, on a chart made 
of manilla paper and hung where the chil- 
dren can see to read easily. Let the older 
children read the responses and songs as 
from the hymn-book in a preaching service. 
The younger ones soon learn the words by 
hearing the older ones repeat them. Ina 
few Sundays the words of a whole service 
are memorized with little effort. Then a 
new song or recitation can be introduced, 
in its appropriate place in the service, in the 
same way. In a short time a class has 
words enough collected to afford variety in 
the exercises, each Sunday, if desired, al- 
though the general order may remain the 
same for a year or more. 

Some advantages of this plan are that the 
eyes of the children are kept employed (as- 
sistant or some pupil pointing to the 
words), so the teacher has little trouble 
with discipline. Again, the children’s am- 
bition to be learning ‘‘ something new ”’ is 
being gratified, while the teacher is improv- 
ing the opportunity childhood affords to 
store the memory with ‘“ gems” of Script- 
ure and church hymnology. 

The following is one such program: — 


(From “Song and Study for God’s Little Ones."’) 


Praise. 
Teacher —1 was glad when they said unto me, 
Children— Let us go into the house of the 
Lord. 
T. — Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house. 
C.— They will be still praising Thee. 
T.—Enter into His gates with praise; be 
thankful unto Him, and bless His name. 
Children : 
“ Our Father in the skies, again we gather here 
To join our hearts and voices in sacred song and 
prayer; 
Look down upon us, Lord, with blessings as we raise 
To Thee, to God Thy Son, and God the Spirit, praise.’ 


SINGING — THE BLEssED TRINITY. Page 39. 


Prayer. 
T.— The Lord is in His holy temple. 
O.— Let all the earth keep silence before Him, 
T. — Evening and morning and at noon will I 
pray. What are we going to do? ) 


O.—To pray. 
T.— 'Y'o whom do yqu pray ? 
0.— To God. 


T.— What do you do when you pray ? 


Cc. — “Before my words of prayer are said 
I close my eyes and bow my head, 
I try to think to whom I pray, 
And try to mean the words I say.” 


(Children follow in prayer as dictated by the 
superintendent, then] 
Together : 
“ Dear Father in heaven, 
On this Thine own day 
We little ones meet here 
To praise and to pray. 
O help us to please Thee 
In all that we do 
And worship aright 
With hearts pure and true. 


“ God blefs our dear teachers, 
And help them to be 
Both patient with us 
And obedient to Thee. 
And in Thine own time 
May weall, young and old, 
Be gathered above 
In Thy heavenly fold.” 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
RESPONSE — “ Jesus will Help Me.” 
Offering. 


T. — The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 


c.— “ Cheerful givers, now we bring 
Willing offerings to our King; 
Many offerings, though but small, 
Make a large one from us all.” 


SINGING. — GoLLEcTIOoNn Sona. 


Page 23. 


Page 27. 


appropriate songs 
that day, and always have a large attend- | . 


BirTHDAY SERVICE. No.1. Page 144, 
Instruction 
ae Preparation for Lesson. 


| SINGING — Tune, “ Auerra.” 
Scholars’ Day ” etc., when we have exer- | 
cises appropriate to the day.. On all such | 


Hear what teacher has to say.” 
Exercise from Supplemental Course. Page 108, 
Review of previous lesson. 
Teaching of new lesson. 
Distribution of cards and books. 
Closing. 

“God will Take Care of You.” 
(Teachers repeat one or more stanzas of the fol. 
lowing.) 

God will take care of you. All through the day 
He is beside you to keep you from ill; 


Working or resting, at work or at play, 
God still is with you, and watches you still. 


He will take of you. All through the night 
He, the Good Shepherd, His flock safely keeps; 
Darkness to Him is the same as the light; 
_He never slumbers, and He never sleeps. 


He will take care of you— yes, to the end; 
Nothing can alter His love for His own; 
Children, bé glad that you have such a Friend; 
He will not leave you one moment alone. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 
SONG — PARTING Hymn. Page 10. 
Mizpah (Al) — “ The Lord watch between me 
and thee when we are absent one from the other.” 
MARCH. 


Common St. Church, Lynn. 





WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Abel Stevens, LL. D. 
Il. 

Nthe preceding article the status of 
woman in Methodism, as seen in the 
opinions of Wesley and in the early periods 
of the denomination, has been discussed; it 
is proposed now to say something about the 
special views and facts respecting it which 
have been evolved in the later career of our 
own section of the church— not so much 
for the purpose of biasing the controversy 
(which has been temporarily suspended, but 
is inevitable) as for the better enlighten- 
ment of the subject by the knowledge which 

its data must afford. 


In American Methodism 


there have been a number of the special or 
exceptional cases which, as we have seen, 
Wesley recognizes — gifted and devoted 
women who have preached the Word and 
“evangelized” effectively through large 
sections of the ceuntry. In some instances 
they have been more or less formally rec- 
ognized and even “ licensed’ by quarterly 
conferences, though the church, like Wesley 
himself, has considered them only as ex- 
ceptional, and its highest authorities have 
hesitated and wavered respecting them. 
For example, more than twenty years ago 
the General Conference (of 1872) declared 
(in behalf of women) that “‘in all matters 
connected with the election of lay delegates, 
the word ‘laymen’ must be understood to 
include all the members of the church who 
are not members of the Annual Confer- 
ences.’”?” Women are thus made eligible to 
the electoral conference of “ laymen.” 
Again, eight years later (at the General 
Conference of 1880) it was declared that “‘ the 
pronouns he, his, and him, when used in the 
Discipline with reference to stewards, class- 
leaders, and Sunday-school superintendents, 
shall not be so construed as to exclude wom- 
en from such offices.” 

Women are thus admitted to the quarter- 
ly conference and also to the district con- 
ference — the first two in that series of con- 
ferential bodies which constitute the synod- 
al system of the church — and were distinct- 
ly assumed to be included among its laity, 
or “ laymen,” so far, at least, as its Disci- 
pline is concerned with the constitution of 
the electoral, the quarterly and the district 
conferences. Meanwhile it was declared 
(1880) that “‘ the Discipline does not pro- 
vide for, nor contemplate, the licensing of 
women as local preachers; that the action 
of quarterly conferences, in granting 
license is without authority of law; thatthe 
law of the church does not authorize the or 
dination of women to its ministry; and that 
a Bishop is not at liberty to submit to the 
vote of the Conference the question of elect 
ing women to orders.” The agitation of the 
question, however, continued, and it w 
again before the General Conference four 
years later (1884), when it was declared that 
“The General Conference judged it inex 
pedient to take any action on the of 
licensing women to exhort or to 
that it is also inexpedient to take any action 
on the subject of ordaining women 10 the 
ministry.” 








These successive measures show the sas 
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pense of opinion on the subject, in the Gen- 
eral Conference as well as in the church 
generally. Actingon the declarations of 
the Conference respecting the term “ lay- 
men,” and the personal pronouns “ he,” 
“his,” and “him,” the electoral confer- 
ences of the laymen chose, in several in- 
stances, women as their lay representatives 
in the General Conference of 1888. Some of 
these women were of denominational, not 
to say national, reputation, for their talents 
and devotion to good works. They were: 
Frances E. Willard, Rock River Conference; 
Mary O, Nind, Minnesota Conference; Lizzie 
A. Van Kirk, Pittsburgh Conference; Angie 


New York city) with their credentials, solic- 
iting seate among their lay brethren as au- 
thorized delegates of the church, The Con- 
ference was embarrassed and agitated by 
their application. It esteemed them high- 
ly for their well-known public services, and 
was proud of their reputation as talented 
and devoted daughters of the church; but 
it felt that it could not sanction their elec- 
tion as legal. It treated them, however, 
with ite utmost courtesy; it invited them to 
seats within the bar (but without powers) 
pending the investigation and determina- 
tion of their claim. It voted the payment 
of their expenses, as in the case of its ad- 
mitted members, and referred the question 
of their eligibility to the “special com- 
mittee of seventeen,’ which reported that 
“ Under the second restrictive rule, which 
was altered by the constitutional process, 
the church contemplated the admission of 
men only, as lay representatives; and that, 
as it has never been consulted, or expressed 
its desire upon the admission of women to 
the General Oonference,’’ they are com- 
pelled to report “that under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the church, as they now 
are, women are not eligible as lay delegates 
in the General Conference;”’ and that the 
women above named “cannot legally be 
admitted to seats.’”? The vote on the report 
was: Ministerial — ayes, 159; noes, 122. Lay 
— ayes, 78; noes, 76. 
The considerable minority, of nearly two 
hundred, showed that the question would 
not be conclusively dismissed without fur- 
ther consideration by the church. It was, 
therefore, like the former long-controvert- 
ed question of lay representation, referred 
to the vote of the people, and also that of 
the Annual Conferences. A general agita- 
tion on the subject ensued, which has had 
no parallel in the annals of the denomina- 
tion, except in the two great contests on 
lay representation and slavery. It was rife 
in all the public papers of the church, in its 
preachers’ meetings and its Annual Oon- 
ferences, and was continued down to the 
next General Conference. The vote of the 
Annual Conferences (1891-’92) was 5,602 
affirmative, 5,151 negative; that of the 
membership was 235,668 affirmative, 163,843 
negative. While these votes show a ma- 
jority of both people and preachers for the 
eligibility of women, the requisite constitu- 
tional vote of the ministry (‘‘ three-fourths 
of all the members of the several Annual 
Conferences who shall be present and vote’’) 
was not obtained. The proposed measure 
was, therefore, defeated, as was that of lay 
delegation when first tested in the same 
manner, though it succeeded on a second 
trial. The last General Conference referred 
the question again to the Annual Confer- 
ences, but hastily and in such manner that 
the latter have failed to give it satisfactory 
consideration. We need not here comment 
on its present peculiar condition. The next 
General Conference will probably rectify 
the hasty error of the last session, and pre- 
sent again the subject for the intelligible 
and decisive action of the Conferences. 
Meanwhile, the 


Scope of the Activity of Women In Methodism 


is already far beyond that of their sex in 
any other denomination in Ohristendom, 
In Quakerism they share, though in a sep- 
arate session, with their brethren in the 
highest councils of thesect, and the latter 
has never been disparaged by this fact. 
Methodist women have a much more varied 
and extensive activity. Besides their use- 
fulness as class-leaders and as unrestricted 
participants in the prayer-meetings and 
other social devotions of the church, they 
are, as we have seen, members of the lay 
the quarterly, and the district 

; and conduct two powerful 

missionary schemes— the Woman’s For- 
eign and Home Missionary Societies, 
With their aggregate revenues for about a 
seore of years of nearly $3,000,000; and with 
their of female laborers, native 
and foreign, scattered all around the world. 


They,have also been, from an early period, 


active in other labors. On the 
5th of July, 1819, they founded, in New York 
city, chiefly under the influence of Mary W. 


or of organizing the first of the 31,500 Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary Missionary 
isting in the United States and Canada, 
which have contributed the last year about 
a million and a half dollars to the great 
cause. They can claim more; they were the 
first female missionary society, not only of 
Methodism, but of Christendom. The names 
of ite members represent many of the best 
families in the metropolitan churches of 
those early days. During forty years it did 
effective work, not only in raising funds for 
the parent treasury, but “in taking charge 
of the female missionaries, fitting them out 
comfortably for their tedious voyages which, 
in those days, were made in sailing vessels; 
in corresponding with them; in providing 
clothing, bedding, furniture, etc., for both 
foreign and home missionaries.” As early 
as April, 1848, the Methodist women of Bal- 
timore formed the Ladies’ China Missionary 
Society, to aid the laborers sent out by the 
Parent Society to that country —the three 
first missionaries, then recently despatched 
to it, being from Baltimore. It was organ- 
ized at the suggestion of Dr. Stephen Olin, 
who addressed its first public meeting, 
Bishop Janes presiding, and Dr. Thomas 
Sewall (of eminent local reputation) prompt- 
ing its proceedings by hopeful suggestions. 
It founded the successful Female School in 
Foochow by pledging $5,000 for it. The 
society worked on effectively more than a 
score of years, when (on March 2, 1871) it 
was merged in the general Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. The Methodist 
women of California have also been devot- 
edly laboring to “elevate and save the 
Chinese and other foreign women” who 
have been cast as wrecks on that distant 
shore, in an organization known as the 
‘*Woman’s Missionary Society of the Pacific 
Coast.” It co-operates especially with the 
Methodist Chinese Mission at San Francis- 
co, in whose “‘ Mission House” it has its 
headquarters, and also rooms as a place of 
refuge for ‘helpless Chinese women who 
desire to reform, and a school for Chinese 
girls.”’ It is auxiliary to the Parent Mis- 
sionary Society. Its labors of twenty years 
have been attended by many thrilling facts. 
Methodist women conduct, also, unnum- 
bered charitable societies throughout the 
church. More than 140,000 of them are em- 
ployed, as officers and teachers, in its Sun- 
day-schools. They are in nearly all its acad- 
emies, colleges and universities, and con- 
stitute a considerable proportion of their 
more than 2,200 professors and teachers, as 
well as of their 40,000 students; and, quali- 
fied largely by these church schools, they 
make an important proportion of that host 
of female educators who now amount to 81 
per cent. of the public school teachers of the 
United States. They are a large proportion 
of the 165,000 ‘** King’s Daughters,” an asso- 
ciation which was founded by one of their 
sisters (Margaret Bottome), and which now 
has branches in 28 States and in England 


and Japan. They are not only a majority of | 


the Sunday-school teachers, but also of the 
missionary laborers of the denomination in 
its foreign fields. 

Itis a very significant fact respecting the 
advanced activity of woman in America 
that the many American missionary socie- 
ties have, in their foreign fields, more fe- 
male than male laborers; while more than 
two-thirds of those of the British societies 
are men, and the Continental societies em- 
ploy nearly fifty per cent. more men than 
women. The highest foreign authority 
since De Toqueville on American life and 
institutions (Bryce) says: “In no other 
country have women borne so conspicuous 
a part in the promotion of moral and phil- 
anthropic causes. The nation, as a whole, 
owes to the active benevolence of its wom- 
en, and their zealin promoting social re- 
forms, benefits which the customs of Con- 
tinental Europe would scarcely have per- 
mitted them to confer. No country seems 
to owe more to its women than America 
does, nor to owe to them so much of what 
is best in social institutions, and in the be- 
liefs that govern conduct.” 

In fine, American women are far in ad- 
vance of any other women of Christendom 
in beneficent public activity; and the wom- 
enof Methodism, indisputably, move in 
their van. 

Lately they have developed an additional 
means of activity which is extending almost 
daily and promises to inaugurate a new era 
in the history of the denomination, espe- 
cially in connection with the orphanages, 
hospitals, and ‘‘ homes,” which are now 
springing into life through its whole range, 





Societies now ex- | 





foreign as well as domestic. We allude to 
the institution of Deaconesses. All these 
advances show the increasing capability of 
Methodist women; they should not detract 
from their farther claims; they are rather 
endorsements of these claims. 


Alhambra, Cal. 








CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATER! 


"Twas a crumb at eveni 
When alter a tiresome ay 
I Rye up my seat in the street-car 
4 


woman old and gray. 
*Twas only a crumb at nightfall 
When instead of a phan hall 
I went to the house of mourning 
To comfort and help them all. 


by An pom crumbs, but without them 


d not be any . 
And the bread shall be returned to us, 
For so the dear Lord hath said. 


— Selected. 








CRIMINAL COMPLICITY. 
Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D. 


HE saloon traffic is inherently criminal. 
Bishop Foster said in his great sermon be- 
fore the Methodist Centennial Conference, held 
in Baltimore in 1888, that the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing drinks “is that monstruwm horrendum of 
Christian civilization that mothers nine-tenths 
of all the woes and sorrows which blight and 
curse our modern age.’’ 

This strong statement is wholly within the 
bounds of truth. A business producing such aw- 
ful results cannot be carried on without crimi- 
nal conduct on the part of its proprietors. No 
license law can relieve the dealer from the guilt 
which necessarily attaches to the traffic in 
which he is engaged. He violates both divine 
and human law. Webster defines crime as “any 
violation of law, either divine or human... . 
any aggravated offenee against morality or the 
public welfare; any outrage or great wrong.” 

That the liquor-dealer is a criminal against 
both human and divine law, that he is guilty of 
aggravated offence against morality and the pub- 
lic welfare, few willdeny. As to human law, he 
gives it no respect because it is law. He not 
only violates prohibitory laws, but he utterly 
disregards the so-called restrictive provisions of 
the license laws under the protection of which 
he carries forward his business. Does the law 
say that he shal! not sell on theSabbath; that he 
shall not sell to minors or drunkards; that he 
shall not permit gambling in his place of busi- 
ness or harbor prostitutes ? He will violateal! of 
these restrictions, impudently and constantly. 

That he violates the divine law even when he 
carries on his business in strict accordance with 
human law, isa fact that cannot be successfully 
controverted. God’s law forbids idolatry, pro- 
fanity, Sabbath desecration, dishonoring par- 
ents, murder, adultery, theft, false witness and 
covetousness. But the liquor-dealer enthrones 
Bacchus and Gambrinus as gods, worships at 
their altars, and leads multitudes to join him in 
bacchanalian revels; profanes the name of God 
and makes blasphemers of others; violates the 
sanctity of the Sabbath and turns the holy day 
into a carnival of vice and crime; dishonors 
parents by leading their sons and daughters into 
lives of infamy and shame; makes murderers of, 
and slowly murders, his patrons; sells liquors 
that inflame lust, and often furnishes the 
facilities for ite gratification; takes money 
for which he gives no equivalent and re- 
duces his victim to a point where he must steal 
or starve; perjures himself and bribes others to 
commit the same crime if occasion requires, and 
is prompted to carry forward his awful work by 
a spirit of covetousness which seeks gain with- 
out regard tothe damage he inflicts upon socie- 
ty. Certainly the man who thus flagrantly vio- 





lates the laws of God and man is # great crimi- 
nal and deserves to be punished as such, having 
no claim to the respect of good people, much less 
to the enjoyment of special privileges under 
forms of law. 

But the question must now be asked: Is the 
liquor-dealer alone responsible for the criminal- 
ity involved in the business he conducts? Is 
not society criminally allied with him? Is not 
the community which not only stands by and 
tacitly consents to the continuance of the liquor 
traffic as now carried on, but by forms of lew 
legalizes it and shares ite bloody revenue, orim- 
inally responsible for the evils it inflicts? In 
the case of one of the Homestead rioters, Judge 
MoGee, of Pittsburg, said: “I wish to say that 
the law makes every man who stands idly by 
without any effort to suppress the riot and dis- 
order, guilty of rioting. Such a man is respon- 
sible for all the consequences of disorder and 
rioting, whether such rioting results in the loss 
of property or loss of life. No matter what the 
result, such a man is equally guilty for such de- 
gree of crime as the facts and results warrant.” 
If the liquor traffic as now carried forward isa 
crime, then, according tothe reasoning of Judge 
McGee, all who stand “ idly by without any ef- 
fort to suppress ’’ this traffic, are guilty of the 
crime of liquor-selling and are responsible for 
all the evil consequences that flow from the sell- 
ing. 

But the case is still worse, for society does not 
simply stand idly by witnessing the horrors of 
the rum traffic, but by law licenses that traffic 
and shares in ité proceeds. Rev. J. W. Menden- 
hall, D. D., late editor of the Methodist Review, 
said editorially in the November - December 
number of 1891; ‘*‘ We may grieve over the situa- 
tion; we may denounce the political alliance 
which involves the community in practical rela- 
tions with the traffic, but that is not enough, In 
all henesty let us acknowledge the fact of such 
alliance, and then demand its repeal, The party 
that unites with the rum power is the party that 
unites the community to that power; and as we 
condemn the union, so should we condemn the 
party that effects it.” He further says: “If this 
is the situation, the remedy is not at present in 
law, unless in law to arouse and punish the com- 
munity, not at any time in tax or license, but in 
repentance, even as Nineveh repented in sack- 
cloth and ashes; in amendment, because the 
wickedness of the community is greater than 
that of the rum power; and in turning to the 
Lord, who though He has pronounced a woe 
upon the traffic, will hold no less guilty the com- 
munity that by sympathy, subterfuge or other- 
wise gives it support of law.” 

,The community is made up of individuals, 
What the community does as a whole, the indi- 
vidual member of the community does person- 
ally, if he approves and helps to bring about the 
thing done. This logic makes the person who 
gives his influence as a citizen in favor of the 
legalized rum traffic guilty of all the evil that it 
inflicts upon society. Behind the rum-seller is 
the law that licenses the business. Behind the 
license law is the legislature that makes the law, 
and behind the legislature are the individual 
members of society who elect the legislature. 
Without the voter, there can be no legislature; 
without the legislature, there can be no license 
law; without the license law, there can be no le- 
galized saloon. If the man who sells is bad, the 
law that authorizes the selling is a bad law, the 
legislature that makes the law isa bad legis- 
lature, and the people who elect the legislature 
are a bad people, Thus the license system links 
the citizen with the liquor business and makes 
him criminally responsible for the evil the sa- 
loon inflicts upon society. The criminality of 
the union between the saloon and the citizen 
who indorses license, is emphasized by the fact 
that he shares as a citizen in the profits of a 
business that is essentially criminal. The license 
fee goes into the public treasury in one form or 
another and represents the financial interest of 
the citizen in the saloon, If the money that 
goes into the saloon-keeper’s till is bad money, 
the license fee which goes into the public treas- 
ury is equally bad. If the saloon-keeper is a bad 
man because he makes money by pursuing a bad 
business, the man who willingly shares in the 
profits of that business is alsoa bad man. From 
any possible point of view the license system 
makes the citizen who supports it particeps 
criminis in the liquor business. 


New York City. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Anniversary Week. 
HE exercises connected with the Com- 
mencement of Boston University — occur- 
ring this year on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of June 
— have, with each recurring year, gained in 
public interest and favor. Large and enthusi- 
astic crowds gathered at all the public exercises. 
The examinations in the classes were unusually 
interesting, as showing the thorough methods 
of instruction and the mastery of the prescribed 
studies by the students, The School of Theol- 
ogy stands at the head of such institutions in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. No one who 
witnessed the examinations could fail to per- 
ceive the thoroughness of the work done. The 
student is taught to think and to work in a sci- 
entific way. One who had often attended the 
theological examinations at Harvard remarked 
that these surpassed anything he had witnessed 
in the theological examinations of the older in- 
stitution on the banks of the Charles. The 
stadent has not only a few theological notions; 
he has been drilled in right methods of thinking 
and of careful yet bold investigation, and is 
hence able to render a reason for the hope that is 
in him —a sort of education which cannot fail 
admirably to prepare him for the actual life into 
which he is to enter. 

The Baccalaureate was delivered by President 
Warren in Bromfield St, Church, on Tuesday, 
June 5. The house was packed to the doors and 
beyond with students and interested listeners 
from outside. Prayer was offered by Prof. Dan- 
jel Steele, the responsive reading of a Psalm was 
led by Prof. B. P. Bowne, and the whole audi- 
ence joined in singing an original hymn, ‘“‘ The 
Two Kingdoms,” the subject chosen by the 
President, was fruitfully treated. The kingdom 
of Italy was used as a foil to the kingdom of 
Christ, which was considered in its subjects, its 
sovereign, and its aim and results. The king- 
dom begins in the individual soul, which pass- 
es through the stages of justification and regen- 
eration to the condition of the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. The temgle of God is reared from 
these individual stones. The lesson of personal 
and practical religion was enforced, and the 
young persons now moving out into the great 
harvest-fleld were exhorted to aspire to noble 
things and to act well their part in life. 


Boston University Convocation. 


Immediately after the sermon by President 
Warren, theannual business meeting of the Con- 
vocation was held in Convocation Hall. Presi- 
dent Warren occupied the chair, and Rev. W. P. 
Thirkield, D. D., conducted the devotional ex- 
ercises. After some routine business, Dr. War- 
ren stated that one week ago last Saturday, May 
26, was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the University charter, and followed 
this statement with some very pleasing remi- 
niscences connected with the origin of the Uni- 
versity. 

Representatives of the various departments 
were then called upon to speak. Rev. Edw. H. 
Hughes, of Newton Centre, represented the 
School of Theology. He spoke forcefully upon 
the power of education in the development of 
the Christian Church in the past, and by many 
allusions showed how Boston University was 
doing a great work in this field. Not by way 
of criticism, but by way of suggestion, he 
thought that a closer personal contact of the 
professors with the students, and the introduc- 
tion of elective courses of study, including a 
course in philosophy, would be improvements 

tly @ jated by the students. 

ye esq., of the class of '76, repre- 
sented the School of Law. He said when he en- 
tered the University in 1872 the law department 
had a class numbering nineteen, a library which 
contained 125 volumes, a pair of dumb-bells, and 
a bust of a Methodist preacher. The present 
year the class numbers 52, while the library con- 
tains 5,000 volumes, Hesaid thatthe University 
had already graduated, in this department alone, 
971. He alluded, in closing, to the distinguished 
men among the alumni who occupy eminent 
positions in our country. 

Dr. A. Howard Powers, class of ’85, spoke for 
the School of Medicine. He said in his profes- 
sion it was their business to practice rather than 
to preach and to prescribe rather than to plead, 
so that he felt somewhat out of place upon the 
platform. Notwithstanding this, however, he 
interested and instructed the Convocation by a 
clear and concise statement of the progress 
which had been made in medical science in the 
last few years, and the prominent place which 
Boston University bad occupied in this advanc- 
ing column. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, the distinguished 
daughter of Lucy Stone, and editor of the Wom- 
an’s Journal, represented the College of Liberal 
Arts with a speech which charmed and enthused 
every member of the Convocation. She said that 
Boston University was fortunate in having Har- 
vard College near by as a lightning-rod to draw 
off the rich men’s sons who came to college only 
because it was fashionable to do so. The speak- 
er exhorted the alumni to be loyal to their Alma 
Mater, and to do everything in their power to 
build up the University. 

The only elective office in the Convocation is 
that of secretary. Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, 
D. D., of Chelsea, was unanimously re-elected to 


fill this position. 
The Graduating Exercises 


formed an occasion of unusual interest. Music 
Hall was crowded to its upper galleries with a 
select and enthusiastic audience. On thefample 
platform sat,,the,jpresident of the University, 





Dr. W. F. Warren, surrounded by a large num- 
ber of dignitaries in state and chureh. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. R. F. Holway, of Salem. 
The nine chosen from the different 
schools in the University,did themselves and 
the occasion ample justice, They were often 
applauded for noble expressions or the pat put- 
ting of point, and some of them were recalled to 
the platform by the persistent applause. Most 
of the speaking was admirable. In the great 
Hall and before the vast audience they spoke im- 
pressively by aid of well-trained voices and the 
self-possession which comes with ample prepara- 
tion. In the treatment of their themes they ex- 
hibited great freshness as well as carefulness of 
thought. Mr. J. BE. W. Mueller handled “ The 
Question of Church Unity;” Miss'L. M. Smith 
used the subject of “‘ Deserts ” in a fruitful way; 
Mr. G. W. Johnston considered “ Injustice to 
Criminals;” Mr. J. F. Trall treated “ Individ- 
uality in Medicine; ” Mr. A. OC, Ourtis, “ The 
New Spirit of Democracy ; ’’ Miss A. C. Weeks, 
“A More Excellent Way; Mr. W. G. Aurelio 
plead for “ The Spiritual Element in Education ;” 
Mr. C. E, Burbank criticised the “Protective 
Tariff ’ as an undesirable measure of “ Paternal- 
ism;” and Mr. G. H. Murphy wound off in some 
noble words showing the sympathy of “ Christ 
for the Laborer.” [Mr. Murphy’s address is 
given in full below.] 

The graduates, as they passed across the stage 
to receive their diplomas, made a fine appearance, 
those of the Liberal Arts Department in their 
Oxford caps and gowns. A finer-appearing class 
of students we have not seen for many a day — 
fine physically, but none in whom the animal 
seemed to be the main quality. The ladies rank 
well with the gentlemen. in their addresses 
they held the audience magnificently, and often 
with enthusiasm. Co-education is certainly a 
success in Boston University. 

From the School of Liberal Arts, or college 
proper, 44 graduated, The School of Theology 
sent out 23; the School of Law 52; the School of 
Medicine 23; the School of Agriculture 80; and 
the School of All Sciences 6, Though a very 
young institution, Boston University already 
has a large number of graduates from the college 
and department schools. The Law School has a 
very high reputation, and has attracted many 
students. In the twenty-one years of its exist- 
ence it has graduated a thousand students, 
many of whom occupy high place at the bar. An 
unusual number of Boston University graduates 
have attained high position in the educational 
and professional worlds, Wesleyan University 
and the Ohio Wesleyan both have presidents 
from the younger Boston. Vice-Chancellor 
Beiler of the American University is also from 
Boston University. 








CHRIST FOR THE LABORER. 


(Address delivered by George H. Murphy, of the 
School of Theology of Boston University, upon grddua- 
tion day, June 6.) 

N a recent lecture Joseph Cook has said; “ It 
we are to be saved from a starvation army 
like that which besieged the State House, it must 
be through the Salvation Army.” On the same 
question Pope Leo XIII. says: “‘ No practical so- 
lution will ever be found without the assistance 
of religion.” In loyalty to Christ we join with 
Mr. Cook and with “‘ His Holiness ’’ im the con- 
viction that the Gospel is sufficient for the labor 
problem, Labor difficulties will cease as soon as 
the Gospel has wrought its perfect work, regen- 
erating the laborer and Christianizing his en- 
vironment, 

In the feeble effort already made, the church 
has sought to convert the laborer rather than to 
Christianize his environment. She would con- 
vict him of sin and regenerate him. But he will 
have none of her teaching; her evangelism he 
despises; her profession to love him as herself 
he laughs toscorn. In short, the laborer bears 
the church a bitter hate. Just before he ad- 
dressed a labor meeting in Chicago Editor Stead 
was warned: ‘If yousay anything about the 
church or religion, they will hiss you off the 
platform. This crowd takes no stock in these 
things.” 

But is the church in any way responsible for 
this bitterness ? There are some ugly facts against 
her. First, in choosing her location she has left 
the laborer alone in his distress. In the 13th 
Ward, South Boston, there are 22,000 people, and 
no Protestant churches. In the 11th Ward there 
are fewer people and thirty churches. In this 
the church has nothing against the laborer; she 
has simply in priestand Levite fashion sought 
her own interests. But not in location alone has 
the church failed of the love that seeketh not her 
own, What thunders we had from the pulpit; 
what masterly editorials of the religious press; 
what ponderous Christian petitions over the 
Sunday opening of the Fair! That holy insti- 
tution, the American Sabbath, was not assailed 
without the protest of the church. Yet when 
the bakers of New York sent letters to the 
preachers asking their aid in securing Sunday, 
out of five hundred letters only a half-dozen 
were answered. Is it any wonder that in New 
York laborers hiss the name of the churches, 
though they cheer the name of Jesus Christ ? 

This bitterness of the laborer will never down 
before the ordinary church methods. Money for 
night missions and for charity falsely so-called 
only intensifies it. These gifts cost the church 
nothing, for with this price she has bought a 
good name and an easy conscience; and where 
could she have made the purchase at a rate more 
self-ruinously cheap? The laborer suffers 

wrong, and he wants neither to be evangelized 
nor pauperized, but to te befriended. And was 
not Elijah given food and sleep before he was 


told of his sin? Did not Christ first heal, and 
then say, “Go,sinno more?” The laborer’s 
coldness must be melted into confidence under 
the touch of helpfulness, And how quickly he 
responds to that touch! Among the 15,000 Ital- 
ians at the “ North End” at least two-thirds are 
day laborers. For years these men have been 
ground under an oppressive wage system of the 
Italian “ bosses ” and robbed of their earnings 
by the Italian bankers. Only on last Thursday 
twelve hundred of them gathered in Faneuil 
Hall to protest because the ‘‘ bosses” charge the 
laborer a heavy commission for securing him 
work, and then discharge him in orderto make 
@ new commission for filling his place with an- 
other; to protest, also, because the money en- 
trusted tothe bankers never reaches the wife and 
family in Italy. Hopelessly ignorant of our 
language and of their own rights, they suffered 
that which long ago should have met the protest 
of every church in Boston. But the churches 
did not know! And why not? Where were 
they? Standing at a safe distance, their towers 
rising serenely oblivious to this oppression. Yet 
how completely a touch of Christ wins these 
men! Their wrongs attracted the attention of 
our “‘ University Settlement ” on Hull St., and, 
securing an attorney, they are forcing the “ boss- 
es’ and bankers into line. To overcome the 
difficulty of language, a preacher of their own 
tongue was brought from Italy. This man lives 
with them and forthem, In their loyalty to 
him they would honor him with their lives. In 
six months Signor Conte has gathered a church 
of a hundred members, where from their love to 
him he easily points them to the love of God. 

Thechurch is right in seeking to regenerate 
the laborer, Nothing else will make a free man 
ofhim. But she must cease giving her money 
only, and give herself in personal, helpful friend- 
ship. By self-giving the Salvation Army suc- 
ceeds where every church has failed. They give 
neither lunch nor old clothes. They sometimes 
sell these things at a low rate, but when they 
give, they give themselves. The Army officer 
goes down into the street and lays his hands on 
men, and, forgetting all but their terrible need, 
he has grappled that need witha fertility of 
adaptation that has shamed the impotence of 
the church, He has not discussed with the 
church “ how to reach the masses,” but mean- 
while he has reached them by reproducing 
among them the life of Him whose every act 
was fathered by His matchless love and pity for 
the helpless, 

In no way can the church more readily dispel 
the laborer’s ill-will than by an honest effort to 
Christianize his environment in the business 
world, A layman of the spirit of Jean Leclaire 
is often wortha half dozen evangelists. To each of 
his one thousand employees he declared twenty 
per cent, annual dividends; yet he died worth a 
quarter-million dollars, We may catch his spirit 
from his own words: ‘I believe in the God who 
has written in our hearts the law of duty, the 
law of progress, the law of the sacrifice of one’s 
self for others. Isubmit myself to His will. I 
am an humble disciple of Him who has told us 
to do to others what we would have others do to 
us.’’ But you do not expect men to do business 
in that spirit! And why not? Why not put 
just that spirit in place of the colossal selfishness 
of the bus: world? To say we cannot is dis- 
cor to Christ. If the business world must be 
selfish, then the Golden Rule is but a plaything, 
and Christ is a dilettante solving the easy prob- 
lems of life. The arch heresy of the hour, more 
dan; us a thousand times than all attacks on 
the Pentateuch, is this faint-hearted, Christ- 
belittling spirit that bids the Son of God stand 
still before the giant selfishness of ‘“ business.” 
That same spirit would have said, ‘We must do 
what we can on Sundays; the Gospel is not 
strong enough to draw these men from their 
trade on other days.” Yet there was Phillips 
Brooks grandly crowding St. Paul’s with Bos- 
ton’s busiest men at the noon hour. God send 
us such another, with his great heart to draw 
the busiest men about him, and with his artless 
’ manliness to the Gospel into this Thibet- 
land of American trade! God send us many 
such, till by the daily lives of business men the 
false distinction between the sacred and the sec- 
ular shall be forever canceled; till business shall 
become “‘to men a high calling of God, the me- 
dium through which unselfish spirits shall pour 
out their ministries of help and friendship!” 








Boston University — Report of Visitors. 


HE committee assembled in the parlor at 

72 Mt. Vernon 8t., June 4, and organized 

with Dr. W. H. Thomas for president, and Rev. 

O. ©. Poland for secretary. Members of the 

committee were assigned to every department 

of the work, and in this report give to the pub- 
lic their conclusions. 

Concerning the neatness and healthfulness of 
the apartments of the school, in its general as- 
pect it is all that can be desired. There has not 
been a case of serious illness among the stu- 
dents during the year. 

We think it a matter for congratulation on 
the part of our whole church that in these days 
of Biblical criticism, when inquiring minds are 
asking for the reasons of our faith and when 
there is danger on one Bide of too hasty conclu- 
sions and on the other of too extreme conserv- 
atism, that here in our oldest School of Theol- 
ogy we have such a devoted, earnest and pro- 
gressive band of men teaching the candidates 
for our ministry. We are especially pleased 
with the spirit of fairness which characterizes 
the discussion of debatable questions, and also 
with the methods of original investigation and 
breadth of thought which are manifest in the 
instruction of the school as witnessed in the es- 
says read before the committee. The board of 
visitors are convinced, after listening to the ex- 
aminations and after comparing notes, that they 
have never known the work of the school to be 
excelled. “Better than ever before,” is our 
verdict. 





The old objection {that a theological training ’. 





would destroy the spirituality of our ministry, 
is answered in Boston University. This year 
nearly seventy students have served as pastoral 
supplies with regular work, and many more 
have been engaged in missionary work in Bos- 
ton under the direction of Professor Mitchell, 
In these meetings, conducted by students, in 
the city hundreds have inquired the way to 
Christ, many of them being hopefully convert- 
ed. Young men who had wandered from home 
and fallen into vice have been found, brought to 
Christ, and restored to their friends. 

Among the students is one who is known as 
the lodging-house missionary, who hay achieved 
unusual success in this difficult work. Others 
have devel excellent ee pm missionaries 

of city — Jews, 

Postage I and Scandina . We 
need ada only that this soul-saving work is 
endorsed by the entire faculty and 

of the school. If, now, we put 
with this account of the city work, the work 
done by the stated su » we B have a 
a —— — —— which Faw ES com- 
vora umber 7 

tier minty. se 

May the manifest favor of our ly 
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Heaven 
Father be continued to Boston University Schoo! 
of Theology! Signed. 
W. H. THo D. D., C. F. Riow, D. D., R. P. 
Houway, New ngland Conference; J. I. Bar- 
THOLOMEW 


w. 

Southern; 6. W. RoWLBY, Ph. D, 
New Hampshire Conference; DB. W. 
M. D. Jump, W. W. 

ence; THoMAs F, JONES, ne Co : 
8. L. Bowman, 8, T. D., A. T. Crvruu, 8. T. B., 
New York Conference; W. W. Bownpisu, D. D., 
New York East Conference; R. ©. Fox, M. 8, 
WELIs, Central New York Conference; 0. 0. 








POLAND, Genesee Conference; A. LOwREY, 
D. D., Cincinnati Conference; F. 0. PILLABURY, 
Detroit Conference, 

Class Reunion. 


HE class of 1862 of the Theological School 
of Boston University held a reunion in 
the Library, 72 Mt. Vernon 8t., June6. Of the 
eleven who graduated thirty-two years ago, 
only six survive. All but one of these are now in 
the active work of the ministry. They are: 
Revs. M. T. Cilley, of Raymond, N. H.; J. G. 
Gooding, Moores, N. Y.; John Worthman, Lin- 
wood, N. J.; Church Tabor, Langdon, D. C.; 
W. W. Baldwin, Lynn; and W. M. Ayres, Dan- 
vers. Each of the six had previously signified a 
urpose to be present, but owing to circumstances 
ond their control, some were detained at 
their homes. Four of the class have served as 
one elders. The aggregate time of service 
n the ministry since graduation is about three 
hundred years. The reunion was pleasant in 
reminiscences of the past, though tinged with 
sadness from the fact that so many had 
away. It was voted to call another meeting of 
the class on its thirty-fifth anniversary, June, 
1897. W. M. AyYREs, Sec. 
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Change hy be . — The joint commission 
raised by New Hampshireand Vermont Con- 
ferences agreed to the ition of the latter to - 
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ence, to the Canaan church, Only amicable and 
easant relations are expected from this mixed 
condition for the time being. 
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The Family. 


Now. 
A. F. Caldwell. 
Why sigh, “‘ Ob, were I young again, 
How much I’d do and dare?” 
Each day is a new birth for you; 
Each day begin your life anew, 
And strive as though the past were not; 
Your future still you bear. 
Kent's Hill, Me. 








NO DEATH. 
1 Con. 16: 4, 
Elizabeth A. Blood, 


{t was so drear to leave her there alone. 

I followed where my thought would ever turn, 

Though shrinking sore from sight most deso- 

A mother’s grave, alas! my mother’s grave. 

The sun was going down, so like my hopes, 

To disappear in dark; but as [ neared 

The sacred hollow where I thought to see 

The row of white stones and new stoneless 
mound, 

Its dazzling raya shot level with my eyes, 

And by its splendor made invisible 

All save its beams. It was a token true, — 

There is no death, the grave is swallowed up; 

Beyond in love and light my mother lives, 

And now, as ever, holds me in her heart. 


Springfield, Mass. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


The evil word — and oh! remember this 
—isa step, a long step, beyond the evil 
thought; and it is a step toward the a” 
pice’s . — Frederic W. Farrar, D. D. 


If one looks upon the bright side, 
It is sure to be the right side, 
At least that’s how I’ve found it as I’ve jour- 
neyed through each day. 
And it’s queer how shadows vanish, 
And how easy 'tis to banish 
From a bright side sort of nature every doleful 


thing away. 
s 4 — Mary D. Brine. 


We of the ministry of sin, of suffer- 
ing, of disappointment, of sorrow, and 
speak truly; but none of these ‘ minister,” 
not one, until they have been mastered. 
First our mastery, then their ministry. We 
say, ‘‘ The Lord hath chastened us,” Yes, 
but by summoning us to a wrestle in which 
it is our part never to let go.— W. C. Gan- 
nett, 


The world is ever full of human lives 
whose eternal destiny seems to depend upon 
whether they meet cloud or sunshine, en- 
co ment or Gaoguonqenens, hope or 
d , in the faces that look into theirs. 
Guides sometimes warn tourists among the 
Swiss mountains not to speak as they pass 
certain points. Even the reverberation of 
a whisper in the air may start a poised ava- 
lanche from its place on the crags. There 
are times in the a of many human lives 
when they are so delicately poised that it 
depends on how the first person they meet 

ts them whether they sink into the 
Canes of despair or lift up their head to 
find hope. We never know when a passing 
mood of ours may decide a soul’s destiny. 
We dare not then, even for a moment, or in 
one be a discourager of another soul. 
—J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Hold Thou ~ | hands! 
In grief and joy, in hope and fear, 
Lord, let me feel that Thou art near, — 

Hold Thou my hands! 

If e’er by doubts 
Ot Thy fatherhood depressed, 
I cannot find in Thee my rest, 

Hold Thou my hands! 


Hold Thou my hands — 
These jonate hands too quick to smite, 
These ds so eager for delight, — 

Hold Thou my hands! 


And when at length, 
With darkened eyes and fingers cold, 
I seek some last loved hand to hold, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


— WILLIAM CANTON, in New York Tribune, 


Do you remember how, when our Lord 
See ne ae Pie, Mastin ond ace 
it an n 
Mary came, saying: ‘If Thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died?” How 
many funerals I have attended, and met 
that horrible “if.” If I had done this thing, 
I had done the other thing, if I had been a 
ttle wiser, if I had called the doctor a lit- 
tle sooner, ¢f a different doctor had come, if 
the treatment had been something other, 
my brother had not died. O tortured soul, 
there is no “if”? with God. God knows life 
and understands it. Your very blunders 
He takes into His hands and sanctifies, and 
makes them serve the ministry of His 
love. . Oh, if we could but for a mo- 
ment sweep away that curtain! If we 
could but for a moment listen and hear the 
80 of those who, a little while i were 
wor and at our side, now 
si , * Blessing, and honor, and power, 
and glory be unto the Lamb!” If we coul 
but for a moment tear this vail from our 
eyes and see those who are clad in white 
But we cannot. Still, we need 
. Through our faith in 
God, our faith in immo ty, our faith in 
life as God’s ordaining, we even here and 





now with Paul: “O death, where 
is thy oO pares ah the ea 
ry?” We, like may call our les 
our them more than con- 
querors. — D. D. 


* * 
“Tt is heaven because it Sent the 


grasp a condition o ? WhenI 

add, ‘ There shall be no Joven, bby have 

you the dimmest apprehension of what the 

words mean? Human has no 

ier end euteas Mioeaet Lak ap anaiaaee ty 
: uman no 

which it can be com; aeoleke” We have 


more, 
“There is an old rab’ legend, and 


it runs thus: When Joseph was 
minister to panned, ares, ae of 
the famine, he em of his 
granaries into the . It floated far away 
on the moving current; and the people on 
the bank at a distance saw it. It was only 
chaff; but it meant that there was corn in 
plenty somewhere. Chaff always means corn; 
and yet the chaff is worthless. You could 
not persuade those people that they were 
mistaken, They were suffering the pangs 


of hi and supposed that the famine 
extentieg "throughout the country, and that 
everybody was as h as mselves. 


But that floating ¢ was a revelation. 
— were sure that if their stre would 
enable them to reach the point at which it 
had been thrown into the river, they would 
find plenty for themselves and their fam. 


a ayer 
“The parallelism is faulty in many re- 
spects; but, imperfect as it is, it serves my 


‘You mean,” I said, somewhat hastily 
for I saw the drift of his ent, that 
the thought of heaven implies the exist- 
ence of heaven.” 

“Somewhat more even than that, my 
son,” he replied; ‘‘ the existence of heaven 
is a fact conceded. What it is, and what 
will be our occupation there—we get a 
glimpse of these bey in ways. 

down the stream of time come floating to 
our hearts’ doors certain dreams of bliss — 
reunion with those we have loved and lost; 
the longing for rest; the instinctive assur- 
ance that when we are freed from the 
or of oe -_ en ar pa we can de- 
velop dormant faculties satisfy ungrat- 
ified desires for holiness. The race as a 


it first 
pe pega te a a They are the chaff; but 
the corn whic in higher ‘up the stream, in 
the granaries of God, will ours in the 


by-and-by.” — Rev. Gro. H. Hepworrs, 
“The Life Beyond,” 








“WHY DOES IT NOT BLOSSOM?” 
Rev. C. H. Farnsworth. 
N only daughter planted in her home, 
afew months ago, a lily, caring for 
it day by day and enjoying its growth until 
it reached the height of herself. As Haster 
approached we anxiously waited for it to 
open and display its wonderful beauty 
within. Easter Day itself came, greeting 
us with the sound of many bells from the 
adjoining city. Many hands were busily 
carrying flowers to the churches with which 
to greet the Saviour on His resurrection 
day. ‘Why does it not blossom so that it, 
too, may be carried to the house of worship 
to take its place in the grand Christ cele- 
bration?” All day long we anxiously re- 
peated the question, but at nightfall it still 
remained tightly closed in the old home 
window. 

Why did it not blossom? We have been 
learning since. From a sick and dying bed 
our Jessie has daily watched it. King’s 
Daughters and other kind friends have kept 
her supplied with choice varieties of other 
flowers with which she communed while on 
the “‘border-land” as with messengers 
from heaven, but from them all she turned 
to her unopened Easter lily and feasted 
upon it with untold delight. 

“Why does it not blossom?” we con- 
tinue to ask fora month. It is the Lord’s 
day, and it proves to be the lily’s day of 
opening, and the sick one’s day of opening 
and blossoming also. In the morning she 
puts her arms around it, enraptured with 
the sight. She takes pleasure in the sing- 
ing of birds, and calls it her Easter and 
theirs; but she finishes the day in the en- 
joyment of the flowers and music of Par- 
adise. And then we knew why the lily did 
not blossom before. It blossomed for her, 
typifying and brightening her triumphant 
death, that she who went away and we who 
linger might know more of the Ohrist 
blooming in a human soul. And we buried 
it with her body on the banks of the 
Winooski, that they unitedly might express 
the union of her spirit with Christ in heaven 
according to her dying prayer: “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!” 

Why does it not blossom — that profession 
of that young convert? Why is there not 
more of the boastful in the presence of the 
God of purity and judgment and perfec- 


tion? Why so much delay in the bursting | 


of the ignorance and the timidity and self- 
depreciation of early experiences? Why not 
more of the full flower, showing off in every 
public place? I think that lily has told us 





why. It was growing when we thought it 
ought to be blossoming; and when it blos- 
somed, it was first for a single person at a 
particular time and for a special purpose; 
then for a home; and later, one by one, for 
the whole circle of her friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Converted thirteen years ago in the or- 
dinary meetings of a quiet Vermont vil- 
lage, faithful ever afterward in modest but 
significant testimony, and very reserved in 
expressing her feelings for the dead or the 
living, the past or the future, joys or sor- 
rows, we were oftentimes impatiently ask- 
ing: ‘*Why does she not blossom out in 
these directions, and let us know all that is 
in her mind and heart?’ But when the 
death-messenger came and lingered for 
days, and she fearlessly received his mes- 
sage and calmly prepared for departure, 
bidding loved ones not to weep, calling by 
name the young friends of the different 
places in which she had lived, leaving them 
some word or other token of her love and 
exhorting them to love Jesus, expressing 
the highest appreciation of the many kind 
attentions of the many kind friends where 
she died, talking of what she saw of heaven 
— departed friends, angels and Christ — and 
saying that when she got rested up there 
she should learn everything — when daily 
for seventeen days we thought she was dy- 
ing and not a murmur escaped her lips, we 
no longer asked why she had not blossomed 
earlier, She had, like her lily, been prepar- 
img for her blooming; she had been grow- 


For the rest of life these blossoming expe- 
riences will be worth more to us than the 
best theological book ever written, or the 
highest boasting experiences we ever heard 
spoken. The midnight singing by this dear 
one of her own selected rejoicing funeral 
songs, and her request that everything on 
that day be white and pleasant, suggest that 
in her modest growth she had already en- 
tered upon an advanced volume of “ Be- 
yond the Grave.” 


Hudson, N. H. 








DORA’S GIFT. 
66 OU don’t mean me to believe, Emily, 
that all these tall girls are yours? 
One, two, three, four — my! what a lot!” 

“We pass for Mrs. Brown’s ‘boys and 
girls,’ Uncle Phil. You see, we have to at- 
tend to her business, escort her round, and 
do what there are no boys here to do.” 

** And what sort of business can you at- 
tend to, I’d like to know?” asked Uncle 
Phil, with all a man’s scorn of a woman’s 
business head. 

“Em is my man of business,” said the 
gentle, ladylike mother. ‘No, not the tall- 
est; that is Julia. She is our member of so- 
ciety, she entertains our company, and is to 
the family what a drawing-room is to a 
house.” 

“She is our decorative art society, too,’ 
added Emily, ‘She paints and embroiders 
and sings in the choir.”’ 

“They are just slandering me, Uncle 
Phil! ” cried Julia. “Look at my fore- 
finger, and you will see who is the seam- 
stress of the family.” 

“What is the matter with Daisy’s 
fingers? ” asked Uncle who, by the 
way, had been abroad while these girls 
were growing up, and — now come back to 


make a home for himself. 
“Oh! I’m the seeeimeanet, and I’ve just 
been p: strawberries; that’s where 


get their rosy color. You'd 
me fair, uncle, if you want 
yn hat buttered on hoth sides while you 


are ‘ 

Uncle Phil leaned back in his chair, and 
surveyed the party with admiring eyes. 
Without being p seg: J handsome, they 
were delightful-looking girls. Erect, a 
ous, graceful, blooming, and full of fun, they 
gave f of a well-raised, healthy, 
Shaculine uartet of daughters. 

“ Well Sister Emily ” he said presen’ 

* Jum: em now, and say what you: 
take'for them. I'll give a fair price for the 


lot.” 
as thick as hail-stones 


my finger-ti 
hokter "a 


“*Koh-i-noors 
couldn’t buy one of them,’’ said the proud 
mother. 

“ But you haven’t told me what this small 
woman is for,” said Uncle Phil, pinch- 
ing the pink tip of Dora’s ear. 

for nothing,’; answered the small 
woman herself, rescuing the persecuted ear. 

“Dora? What is Dora’s forte? Why, I 
don’t know; but we couldn’t do anything 
without Dora! ” 

And the girls looked at their uncle as if 
they feared he might be weak-minded to 
ask such a question. 

“There |” said Dora. “I told you 
I didn’t have any . Tcan’t » nor 
paint, nor embroider, nor even entertain 
com: A 

‘** But she can always be the dearest dear 
of a Dora that ever was,’’ said the sister on 


the other side of Dora, giving her a trouble- 
some squeeze. And seemed highly 
with this explanation. 


-croquettes left in; do you 





like other le. with one 
mnie, wad it rome dott oy ed 
to do things, and failed sometimes. Jellies 
wouldn’t always jell, dresses wouldn’t al- 
ways fit. In eauth an ten aie 

every path ” pricked feet of these swee 
lassies in their from day to day, as 
they do the feet of all earth’s travelers. 


i 
i 
=f 
: 
E 
g 
E 


Buel 
igeyiles 
ne 
h f 
i! 


coming to warm cold nose by the cheer- 
e mother entered with a cloud on her 


nr S lacid brow. 
o dget is sick, girls—not able to get 
out of bed.” 

‘How lucky that it rains!” cried Dora. 
‘No visitors, no going out; we can be busy 
bees today without molestation. Sit down 
and keep Uncle Phil from getting cross, 
mother, while we go and scra‘ up a little 
breakfast.”’ 

In a very short time a comfortable break- 
fast was on the table, ee, chatti: 
pleasantly, and not a frown be seen. & 
was at this moment that Uncle Phil an- 


toast without scorc edges,”’ said 
De» with a m li bow. 
“No,” said Uncle vely, in answer 


to the questioning eyes tired upon him all 
around the table; ‘‘ but Dora has that rare 
treasure, the gift of pleasantness — of being 
leasant herself and making other people 
‘eel so, no matter what is going on. I am 
sure that was the kind of woman the Apostle 
was beeen bo when he said it didn’t mat- 
ter about p my Py hair and pu on 
ld ornaments, if a woman had that sweet, 
right, quiet, unselfish spirit that God so 
approves.” 

d then all eyes fixed upon the speaker 
filled = — with lo tears, and 
every! seemed trying to blushing 
Dora first, 

“'Yes,’”’ said the mother, softly, ‘‘ pleas- 
antness — that is just my Dora’s 17? — 
Selected. 








FURNISHING A SUMMER PIAZZA. 


O quote our friends of the Emerald Isle, the 
most important thing in a country home 
is the piazza which is outside of it, and the fit- 
ting of this outdoor parlor is an important item, 
writes Mrs. Garrett Webster in a practical arti- 
cle on “Furnishing a Summer Home,” in the 
May Ladies’ Home Journal. The porch should 
contain at least two stout and serviceable ham- 
mocks, swung from strong and properly-placed 
hooks. Equally necessary is it that each ham- 
mock shall be provided with at least two cush- 
ions, and afghans of light and heavy weight. 
The cushions are most serviceable when covered 
with bright bandanna kerchiefs, turkey red 
cotton, or blue denim made with a double ruf- 
fle, and if the time for its working can be 
spared, with the name of the house embroidered 
thereon in black on the red, or white on the 
blue material. The wraps may consist of wool- 
en afghans in gay colors, and of the cheap Ital- 
ian or Mexican silk blankets. 

Next in importance to the hammocks and 
their accoutrements are the porch chairs. At 
least four large rockers with broad arms will be 
required, and to these should be added, if pos- 
sible, four smaller chairs innocent of rockers. 
Two steady tables of whatever fashion may be 
desired are important requisites. A large fish- 
net tacked on to the walls of the house forms 4 
convenient abiding place for newspapers and 
novels. A couple of jardiniéres of cheap pot- 
tery with growing plants therein, Japanese rat- 
tan screens as protection from the glare, and 
one or two inexpensive rugs, on which are 
dropped a half-dozen covered cushions, add 
beauty and luxury. 4 








Bits of Fun. 


—— Mother & Sogn ® aie Gecking ite the 
stocking : Bridget, for one thing 
I am sure we shan’t have to darn stock after 
= o’clock at ie ba ef ae 

sympathetically) : an 6 
ron ma’am; for all the pn deel av angels that 
ver I saw ‘was barefutted.” — ington's 
Magazine 


—— The Young H e: “Have you any 
The Young Housewife: Well; send meu coupl 
e: send mea 
in time for dinner, and I want them with 
d?” — Ohi- 
cago 
eT f 
Don’t you da great habit 


3% around put 
the dunes-eap om other peoples heeds.” 
?” asked the 


Bole 


. tae’ boos 
vias of So fa” "te aya 
alg a aca il 
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Current Art. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


—— Nearly thirty thousand people visited the 
American Art Galleries in New York at a recent 
exhibit of paintings. The groups of American 
works (among them George Innis, Alexander 


the wife of the artist : “As art was to him his 
life, so his life was spent in and for his art sim- 
ply, lovingly, with @ mastery over physical suf- 
fering such as only the few who knew him could 
well realize. He was working always, experi- 
menting, the result of which is the hundred and 
forty pictures and sketches of this collection.” 
These pictures of America’s foremost artist, 
whose work is now over, will be carefully treas- 
ured. Wyant was a landscape painter; he was 
fond of the woods. He loved the trees and un- 
derstood their language, and could interpret 
Nature’s various moods. 

—— The first exhibit in the West of Alexander 
Harrison’s paintings is given in Chicago. Only 
three exhibits of his works have been made in 
this country, and the great marine artist is bet- 
ter known abroad than in his own land. The 
marines of Harrison baffle description; they are 
marvelous in execution and wonderful in the 
power they possess over one. It is hard to put 
into words the lustrous tints of the opal caught 
in sea and sky, and the crisp salt breeze from off 
the ocean. The rendering is so true to nature, 
so full of life. One was heard to remark, as he 
gazed at & marvelously beautiful marine: “It 
must have been true, or he would not have said 
it.” Paintings do speak with such power that 
the truth stands revealed to us. We need to see 
great paintings; they inspire us, uplift us; they 
have a message for us that is useful and help- 
fully beautifal. Harrison’s marines rank with 
the world’s greatest. Browning expresses a 
truth in “Fra Lippo Lippi” when he says we 
learn to love these familiar things when we see 
them painted. The artist does us a lasting serv- 
ice when he touches them with a master hand 
and they stand before us in their true light. 

— In the recent additions to the Luxem- 
bourg gallery, a larger place was given to for- 
eign collections. This shows that France appre- 
ciates the fact that art belongs not to one coun- 
try, but to all. Dannat and Harrison were the 
Americans crowned with French laurels, The 
picture of Harrison represented a lonely beach 
at receding tide, at the changing hour between 
sunset and moonlight, when the sunset is burned 
‘to gray and the moon just beginning to touch 
the desolate dunes, while the horizon loses itself 
in blackness. 


—— Great interest is taken by Art Societies in 
a bill passed by the New York Legislature two 
years ago appropriating a sum of money for the 
erection of a monument to the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors, A triple committee from the National 
Sculpture Society, the Municipal Art, and the 
Architectural League has been appointed to 
urge the carrying forward of the work. So rep- 
resentative a committee to consider this art 
project will certainly call for the finest plans 
American artists can conceive. The grandest 
monument in the world today is the “ Arc de 
Triomphe” (Paris). It is hoped that this great 
State will equal or surpass this monument and 
erect a thing of beauty for all time. 


—— William Morris says: ‘‘ You cannot edu- 
cate, you cannot civilize men unless you give 
them ashare in art. I know that there are peo- 
ple of good wills now, as there have been in all 
ages, who have conceived of art as going hand 
in hand with luxury—nay,as being much the 
same thing -- but it isan idea false from the root 
up, and most hurtful to art. I entreat you to 
strive to enter into the real meaning of the arts, 
which are surely the expression of reverence for 
nature, and the crowning of nature, the life of 
man upon the earth.” 


—— Says Churchill, in “ Art Study and Liberal 
Education:” “If education means anything at 
all, it means development of the powers of man 
into fullness of life. This being the goal toward 
which we are striving, it is worse than nonsense 
to leave out of account those modes of thought 
which lie nearest the soul of mankind. Art ise 
word embracing those modes of thought, Mu- 
sic, poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture, 
in their highest estate, tend to reveal or inspire 
the lottiest feelings and aspirations. They up- 
lift the spirit of man; they reveal man to him- 
self. In them have been poured the richest 
treasures of the heart and intellect since the 
world began.”’ 


—— Great interest is taken by educational 
in an organization called the “Central 

Art Association of America.” The society will 
meet the desire and need of our people fora 
Cultivated taste and a more thorough apprecia- 
tion of modern art, and will do for art what 
Chautauqua and University Extension have 
done for higher education. This organization 
will bring the towns and small cities through- 
out the country in touch with the culture 
and privileges of the art centres in large cities. 
The art club of small towns is usually well versed 
im ancient art, but the living artist and his work 
steunknown. People want to see the beautiful, 
but do not know how; they haven’t the key to 
the mystery, There is a heart hunger of our 
paced that will not be satisfied until the taste 
Cultivated and exercised ; and they have their 
inborn right to an appreciative knowledge of 
The ministry of Jesus began 
Mong those whose cups of happiness were 


empty; thecommon people heard Him gladly. 
We find among our people a craving for some- 
thing more than just the useful —a craving that 
is not satisfied with a dead art, but calls for a 
present living art. The art of the Greeks was 
the of their life, their thought. 
America also has an art language of its own, 
typical of our national life, our thought, our 
people, Let us helpour artist to be true to him- 
self and his highest vision. Let us teach our 
people to appreciate him when he comes. When 
art enters our homes it strikes into our life and 
becomes a divine spark kindling life into larger 
usefulness and nobler development. 


Chicago, Iu. 








THE NOISY SEVEN. 


A WORD TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I wish I could tell the story 
As he used to tell it then; 
I’m sure that with heaven’s blessing 
I could reach the hearts of men. 
That voice so tender 
hb the years, 


Comes down to me 
A which seems to le 
own with the Saviour’s } 
lL often wished I could tell him, 
Though we caused him so much pain 
By our boyish frolic, 
lessons were not in vain, 
I’d like to tell him how Harry 
The one of all 


From the bloody field of Shiloh 
Went home at his Master’s call. 


I'd like, I'd like to tell him 
What fis leneen did for me, 
And how I’m pf to follow 
That Christ o: hsemane, 
Perhaps he knows it already, 
For Harry has told him, maybe, 
That we all are coming — coming 
Through Christ of hsemane. 


How many besides I know not, 

ill gather at last in heaven 
t of that faithful sowing, 
But the sheaves are surely Seven. 


— Christian Work. 








ARE NON-COLLEGIATE WOMEN UN- 
EDUCATED ? 


THE position of non-collegiate women among 

educated women is fast becoming an un- 
due reproach. They are looked down upon, ig- 
nored or rejected. Education is regarded as the 
product of a special method, the collegiate, rath- 
er than the result of character, of life-work, of 
general training and scientific research, of liter- 
ary ability and of culture. No one questions the 
ideal excellence of the collegiate method; it is 
only the comparative and superior excellence of 
actual college methods which are debatable. As 
comparative they depend on the college — all 
graduates are not admitted to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnw; secondly they depend on 
the individual. 

The assertion that one cannot be a highly edu- 
cated woman without a college education is as 
absurd as it is untrue, Female collegiate educa- 
tion is still novel. When it becomes (as it is 
fast doing) a natural, customary feature in prog- 
ress, we Shall hear no more about college-bred 
women than we now do about college-bred men. 
Already we no longer respect a man simply be- 
cause he graduated with honor, still less because 
he has merely been to college. Our respect de- 
pends on the use he makes of his collegiate 
knowledge in after years. We know also that 
there are all sorts of motives which lead men 
(boys) to a University; therefore again our ad- 
miration for them depends on the reasons actu- 
ating them, and not on the bare fact of their 
residence there. Just the same is it with women 
or girls. 

A student deserves little praise when college is 
taken by her as a social incubating process, or 
asa relief from home duties, or as an avenue for 
tawdry ambitious purposes. If she goes for the 
sake of ultimate self-support she is only doing 
her duty (that does not amount to much, as 
those not in college are under the same obliga- 
tion), and every lady graduate is not capable of 
becoming a teacher, 1n spite of her degree, The 
collegiate complacency that is now in the air 
belittles education and culture, which are as 
much greater than college training as the. whole 
is greater than a part. 

To regret the inability to go to college or the 
being so old as never to have gone is needless, if 
one remembers that college is but one method of 
getting an education. Admirable as it is, there 
have been and still are other ways, piecemeal, 
so to speak, though they be, of obtaining the 
same amount of knowledge, which are often bet- 
ter adapted to individual circumstances. Intense 
desire for knowledge and will power in amalga- 
mating the material for knowledge develop a 
strength of mental ability and an amount of 
learning which will enable such a student-at- 
large to cope with a college graduate. That is, 
a college education is not a vital necessity to ed- 
ucation itself, though it is an adventitious ne- 
cessity in the procuring of a certificate by which 
one can get a place as teacher, professor or su- 
perintendent of schools. 

The great value of colleges consists in the in- 
centive they present to all the lower grades of 
education to heighten theirstandards. Such in- 
centives also inspire women who never go to col- 
lege to learn all they can as self-trained stu- 
ents; and such incentives have already inspired 








those who are old or in middle life, to say noth- 
ing of their ancestresses, whose records can be 
read in any compendiums of female celebrities. 
We are not decrying college education; we 
are grateful for its own peculiar and general 
benefits, most of all for its enrichment of second- 
ary education; but the inflated value of a col- 
lege career does injustice to those who are edu- 
cated without possessing that special intellect- 
ual accessory. 

Much has lately been said about the intellect- 
ual worth of Miss Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, in spite of her non- collegiate career, which 
perhaps after all may have had the practical ef- 
fect of enabling her to take an all-round view of 
education. But she is only one of many non- 
collegiate women whose mental training is of 
the finest order, and whose well-developed re- 
sources are at their ready command. No educa- 
tion is of value which does not make for charac- 
ter, refinement, righteousness, breadth of sym- 
pathy and comprehension of the relationship of 
events and studies. Such understanding is a 
finer test of education than any college degree. 
As women become more generally self-support- 
ing, they will seek special schools just as men 
do, but there should be an entrance examination 
into such schools which shall be the equivalent 
of a college degree, in case a woman has not had 
time for a four years’ general training in college. 
— Boston Transcript. 








TIRED WOMEN. 


SOMETIMES wonder whether it is really a 

necessity of our life of the period that so 
many of us should be almost always tired. For 
tired we are in body, soul and spirit, so tired 
that we neither do justice to ourselves nor do 
the good we ought to others, Children, friends, 
acquaintances, fail to receive from us the rest 
and refreshment we might give them, simply 
because even the smallest cup of cold water 
weighs too heavily for our weary hands to hold 
it, our weary hearts to feel the need our neigh- 
bor has of its draught of sweetness. 

Why are we so tired that life is a dragging 
progress uphill rather than an easy and delight- 
ful progress over a charming road, with new 
vistas of beauty opening at every turn? It is 
commonly supposed that it is because we have 
80 much to do, and so little time and strength in 
which to do it, that we women are so worn out, 
not only now and then, but asarule, And some 
provoking people complacently observe that we 
ought not to attempt so much, that we should 
let things go; it would do just as well in the end. 
Others make comments on our lack of system or 
our too great devotion to system, either of which 
facts, in the mouth of the critic, assumes the 
air of a needless blunder, 

We listen and wesigh. Should we adopt the 
laissez faire principle, it would bring upon us 
reprobation; it always does on the woman who 
is prone to let her household take its chances, 
and who orders its routine in a haphazard way. 
On the other hand, the woman who plans, and 
carries out her plans with energy, compelling 
her family to be on time with military precision, 
is apt to gain the reputation of a domestic mar- 
tinet. Both women, whichever course they 
elect to pursue, are quite likely to be tired much 
of the time. 

Now can we not, each for herself, find out 
where the trouble is; what, in our particular 
case, forms the straw too much which threatens 
to break us down altogether ? 

Some of us do not get out of doors often 
enough. We have a great deal to do in the 
house, and no particular object to call us out, 
and so we stay in the kitchen and the chambers 
and the parlor from Sunday to Sunday. We lit- 
erally do not taste fresh air and drink in sun- 
light oftener than once a week or once a fort- 
night the winter through. It is no wonder that 
we are tired. 

Some of us do too much sewing. Why spend 
so much time, for instance, in refashioning 
clothes that are in orderand nice simply because 
they are not precisely in the latest mode? A 
tired little woman showed me the other day a 
gown which it had taken her a steady week, 
with tWo late night sittings and a fierce attack 
ot headache, to change. Sew we must and sew 
we will, my sisters; but don’t let us expend too 
much time and effort on the endeavor to be al- 
ways up to date in our dress. Why not be inde- 
penden’ ome to adopt our own styles, toa 
certain extent 


We might be less tired if we learned not to 
feel in haste. People talk of being wearied by 
worry. H wears upon one quite as much as 
her twin- » worry,and both are task-mis- 
tresses carry whips. and to hurry 
are to grow old in youth, to lose the sense of the 
elastic nerve and the buoyant spirit. If we can 
shut the door on these demons, we 1 less 
tired by farthan if we give them entrance, 
Fretting over the inevitable distresses and an- 
noyances of our situation has much to do with 
tiring us. Fretting seldom does any good. It 

uently does harm. Foreboding is as idle 
and as surely fraught with evil. 

The pan for all the trouble is a very old- 
fashioned one. The little golden key called 
prayer unlocks for every one of us the chamber 

peace. The Saviour bade us remember 
that our Father knoweth what we have need of, 
and He said: “ Fear not, little-flock. It is your 
Father’s leasure to give you the king- 
dom,” * kingdom of ven is with 
you.” With the kingdom of heaven in our souls, 
earthly affairs and daily duties will adjust them- 
selves as ought. es get hold ofa 
clue to the la nth in which we have wandered. 
We will cease to struggle. Accomplishing what 
we can, we shall commit the rest and all results 
to One stro and wiser than we. Perhaps we 
shall learn to live restfully and cease to be 
so often tired. The soul at harmony with God 
ions to Him and His world, 


and in right relati 

and the little bit of it in which we are ners 
with Him dominate and uplift the y in 
ve it dwells. — Marcarer E. SANGSTER, in 





Vittle Folks. 


THE MOB OF BLOTS. 
“T wish you'd be more careful, dear,” 
hemia 


Eup heard her mother say; 
“T put a nice clean blotter here 
before yesterday.’ 
Bu 


ja was a hty child; 
saw the blots. She tensed her head; 
And then she actually smiled, 

And this is what she said: 


“The blotter’s there for folks to blot; 
I haven’t stained the desk at all! 
And each one’s such a little spot — 


You see they’re very small!” 


That night Bu dreamed a dream; 
pees pty spote, 


wan 
And then (her mother her scream 
She met a Mob of Blots. 


They grinned, they leered, they winked, they 
smiled 


J 

The fattest of them weaged his ears 

And said: “Just look at that small child! 
She made you all, my dears!” 

This was too much, and with a scream 
She woke. For days she never smiled. 

And since the drea "i of that dream, 
She is the neatest child! 


_ Manoanur VANDEGRIFT, in May St, Nich- 
8. 








A FALL-OUT AND A FALL-IN. 
Rev. Leander 8. Keyser. 


ORA and Josie were cousins. Dora’s 

home was in the city, but she was vis- 

iting at her little cousin’s country home, and 
a delightful time she was having. 

The two girls were the best of friends, and 
for the most part they agreed very well to- 
gether, spending many days at play in the 
pleasant fields of the large farm. But 
neither of them had any brothers and sis- 
ters, and so they were not used to sharing 
their playthings and sport with others, and 
of course that made each a little selfish, 

So it did happen, after they had been 
playing together a few days, that they 
quarreled sometimes. Neither wanted to 
give up to the other. Josie’s mother saw 
what was the trouble, and told them she 
hoped they would soon learn to be a little 
more patient and unselfish. But she had 
no idea that they would learn the lesson in 
the way they did. 

One day the two girls went out to the 
fields with Josie’s little wagon to gather 
flowers. They had almost filled the wagon 
box, and were on their way home trudgin 
along the steep bank of the river that flow 
one the farm. Suddenly Dora cried: — 

“Oh, see those Pretty flowers in the 
meadow down there! How sweet and bright! 
J osie, let’s go and gather them.” 

“No, let’s not,” —_— Josie. “ It’s al- 
most dinner time, and we'd better go home,”’ 

“Oh! it isn’t dinner time yet, Josie. Your 
mamma’ll ring the bell when she wants us 
to come home. I want some of those 
flowers. Oome on!”’ 

** It’s too far, and I’m tired and hungry,’’ 
Josie complained. ‘I don’t want to go; ” 
and she hung back. 

* You don’t want to go just because I do,” 
said Dora, crossly. 

‘* It isn’t so, and you’re real mean to say 
that,” flashed Josie. 

“ You're just as stubborn and selfish as 
you can be.”’ 

** Bo are you.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m going for those flowers, and I 
don’t care “Tt go or not,” and Dora start- 
ed off toward the meadow, drawing the 
little wagon after her. 

“You can’t take that w 
cried Josie, running after her cousin and 
grasping the wagon by the hind wheels, 

Then the girls began to tug at the wagon, 
one at one end and the other at the other, 
growing angrier — moment. Thus 7 
pulled and jerked, neither gaining any - 
vantage, and both becoming very red in 
the face, when suddenly the tongue of the 
wagon broke loose, and Josie fell back on 
the und with a thud. But Dora was 
standing 86 near the steep river-bank that, 
when the wagon tongue gave way, she lost. 
her balance and fell over the edge and went 
rolling down the sandy incline into the 
stream. 

When Josie looked up, she could not see 
her cousin, but she heard her utter ascream 
of terror, and the cry came from the river! 
She ran to the edge of the bank, and saw her 
little cousin struggling in the water, trying 
to save herself from being swept away by 
clutching at the soft, — sand. 

“Oh! she’ll drown if I don’t help her!” 
shrieked Josie. 

But she was a brave little fet and so she 
scrambled down the bank, ng her feet 
and hands into the sand to save herself from 
sliding into the water. There was no time 
to be lost. She reached the edge of the 
water, and then clutched her cousin’s hand 
just as the current was drawing her outinto 
the deep stream. 

Together the girls managed to clamber 
up the sandy bank. Whenthey reached the 
top and stood once more on solid ground 
they fell into each other’s arms, wet and 
splashed with sand and mud as they were. 

“*O Dora, if you had drowned, I’d have 
been to blame,” sobbed Josie. 

“No, you wouldn’t; it was all my fault; 
I was so selfish. But we’ll never quarre 
again, will we?” 

“No, indeed, Dora.”’ 

When Josie’s father heard about the acci- 
dent, he smiled and said, twittingly: — 


n; it’s mine,” 


“Your fall-out was settled by a fall-in, 
wasn’t it, girls?” 





Springfield, Ohio. 
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Editorial. 





THREE KINDS. 


has been noted that there are three 

stages of growth commonly discernible 
in the Christian consciousness concerning 
prayer, namely, prayer as a refuge in 
emergencies, prayer as a habit at appointed 
times, and prayer asa state of continuous 
living. This last stage — indicated in Script- 
ure by such phrases as “ Pray without ceas- 
ing,” “ Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication’? —is realized by comparatively 
few. Butit is our only safety, as well as 
our highest delight and deepest peace. 
Since we are in ‘continual peril from 
the manifold temptations on every side, 
we should be in continual prayer. Only 
this can correct the restlessness so readily 
fostered by the present age. Only this can 
bring power, for it gives us unbroken con- 
tact with Him who alone is mighty. The 
things which are done in a. spirit of 
prayer are very sure to prosper. Both 
mental and moral héalth are inseparably 
linked with it. Let us pray more! 
Let us pray always! 





NOT CARING TO BE BETTER. 


ELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS, it has been 
fitly said, “does not consist so much 
in thinking highly of ourselves as in not 
caring to do better, for the humblest saint 
becomes virtually self-righteous as soon as 
he ceases to aspire towards a higher good- 
ness.’”’ There is a class of religionists among 
us who greatly need to lay this saying to 
heart. The staple of their talk when they 
get together gives no evidence of insatiable 
desire and unceasing aspiration and an 
ever forward pressing to that which is 
still beyond. It is rather a self-congratula- 
tion that they have reached what they 
seem to regard as the goal. Their words 
indicate supreme satisfaction with present 
attainment. They persistently ignore the 
very much land there is yet to be possessed. 
They have brought down their standard of 
perfection so low that it can easily be com- 
passed by a leap in a moment, and one con- 
sequently hears from them nothing as to 
any further heights up which there must be 
continual climbing. Accordingly self-right- 
eousness and its close ally, censoriousness, 
make an easy conquest of such, greutly to 
their own detriment and the disgust ‘of 
others. Stagnation, not. progress, stamps 
them, They repeat the story of the past 
instead of reveling in the possibilities of 
the future. 

There could be no greater mistake. No 
sooner do we gain one level than we 
should direct our whole thought to the one 
next above. No sooner is the ideal of excel- 
lence heretofore cherished fairly within our 
grasp than a still higher ideal must inev- 
itably take its place, and our entire energy 
be given to realizing that. Otherwise de- 
generation and degradation at once set in. 








OUR NEW LIQUOR BILL. 


6érT\HE bill to establish the Norwegian 

System of selling intoxicating 
liquors,’””’ now before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, is a boomerang. Instead of 
a leaden bullet to destroy the traffic, it 
turns it over to the cities and towns 
in a way to be as damaging to the cause 
of temperance as the prevailing system, The 
Norwegian system, to be of any value as a 
temperance measure, must be brought in 
under a most stringent law, checking the 
liquor power and guarding the public 
morals. There are at least two reasons 
why we are utterly and always opposed to 
the new bill. 

The Bill No. 843, though a substitute for 
an earlier and still more ineffective draft, is 
inadequately guarded. In spite of all its 
provisions the liquor demon would have 
full right of way to perpetrate damage 
on the public. The law proposed is 
open on all sides to abuses. The matter 
is not taken out of politics, as has been 
claimed, but would come in, in all our large 
cities, in a new and dangerous way. The 
bill not only recognizes the right to sell in- 
toxicants, but gives respectability to the 
sale and endeavors to commit the respect- 
able and temperate part of the community 
to the nefarious business. It opens the way 
to create great moneyed corporations in our 
cities in complete control of the liquor 
interests. The bill gives the corporators 
some good advices, but it makes no adequate 
provision for enforcing the advices. It pre- 
sumes the matter will be in the hands of 
benevolent men, who will take no bribes or 
extra salaries, and will have an eye to the 
charitable distribution of the proceeds; but 


we insist that no sufficient provision is 
made to ensure these results; and without 
such measures the law could prove only a 
curse. 

There are three ways of dealing with the 
liquor interest—the unrestricted sale, license, 
and prohibition. If the sale be right and 
beneficial to the public, every man should 
be allowed to sell liquor as freely as he is 
allowed to sell corn or potatoes. But Mas- 
sachusetts has banned the traffic. She has 
hoisted a red flag at the door of every rum- 
shop in the shape of a license. The business 
is already condemned by the State, which 
has ordered out the danger signal wherever 
ite transactions are performed. There re- 
main, then, only license and prohibition. 
Between these we have to choose. The 
majority of the people of the State has 
enacted license. But against this practice 
of the State we enter our protest. With the 
General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, we hold that all license laws 
are “wrongin principle and impotent for 
good. Weare unalterably opposed to the 
enactment of laws that propose, by license, 
taxing, or otherwise, to regulate the drink 
traffic, because they provide for its contin- 
uance and afford no protection against its 
ravages. We will accept no compromise, 
but demand the unconditional surrender of 
the rebellious business.”” On this platform, 
and this only, can we stand securely. As 
Methodists we are wholly and unalterably 
opposed to the giving any license to the 
traffic. 

Now this Norwegian bill proposes a license 
measure, The State has one plan of license in 
operation, and now the proposal is to change 
from the old to a new method. We are in 
the stream, and do not intend there “to 
swap horses.” We are in the midst of a 
great battle, and it is. not good tactics to 
allow the enemy to change base. Let us 
fight it out on this line. We are ready to 
stake everything on prohibition. Anything 
short of this can be no great gain. To fail 
in the advocacy of prohibition is better than 
to succeed with license. By long and painful 
experience we have learned that license 
means death; the path to life opens only in 
the way of prohibition. 








SANCTIFICATION IN THE HOUR OF 
DEATH. 
UITE a large class of believers, we sus- 
pect, are cherishing the. fond hope 
that death will somehow finally do for them 
what grace has not done; that, by some 
mystic stroke of omnipotence “‘ in the hour 
and article of death,” their souls, not yet 
fully cleansed from sin, shall be purified and 
made meet for the heavenly world. It would 
be interesting to know on just what grounds 
such a hope or expectation as this is based. 
What, indeed, has death to do with the mat- 
ter? Death! What is it? What but a 
purely physical incident? And what has a 
purely physical incident to do with a purely 
moral change? A physical incident may 
mark the limit of opportunity for moral 
changes, but cannot itself become, even in- 
strumentally, the cause of such change. 
What are generally understood to be the 
agencies employed for the promotion of any 
work of grace in the soul? Is not this work 
wholly spiritual in its nature, and condi- 
tioned fundamentally on the free choices of 
an intelligent, responsible being ? 

What, we repeat, are the agencies under- 
stood to beinvolved in the entire sanctifi- 
cation of believers’ Jesus, unless we mis- 
take, taught that one important agency is 
the truth. ‘‘Sanctify them through Thy 
truth,’’ was the prayer of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. But is there anything connected with 
truth calculated to limit its influence or ef- 
fect to any particular time, place, or physic- 
al condition? How, we may inquire, can 
purely physical incidents, circumstances, 
environment or conditions seriously limit 
the power or annul the effect of the truth ? 
These, to be sure, may modify, may some- 
times hinder its operations or impair the 
symmetry or grace of its final product; 
but for obvious reasons they can never, it 
seems to us, effectually defeat it. As, then, 
there is nothing connected with either time 
or sense that can prevent the truth having 
its free course in our minds, we are utterly 
at a loss to understand why death should, 
above all others, prove to be the one su- 
premely propitious moment for the truth’s 
most effective work. 

Again, we are taught that an essential 
agency in the accomplishment of all inward 
spiritual work is “the blood of Christ.” 
** And the blood of Jesus Christ,”” says the 
Apostle, “shall cleanse you from all sin.’ 
The poet sings: — 

“We who in Christ believe 


- 








Cowper, as is well known, most heartily 
avows:— ~ 
“The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.” 

But what reason have we to believe that the 
full benefits of this atonement, as an- 
nounced by apostles and sung by prophets 
and inspired poets, are likely to be available 
only in the dying hour ? Where in the Bible 
do we find anything to this effect? Isaiah 
(1: 18) cries out : “‘ Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” Do we 
find any such hint here? Besides, is there 
anything in the nature of things that ren- 
ders this at all necessary? If so, what? 
The promise certainly seems explicit, 
sweeping, unqualified: “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” When, if not the very momenttrue, 
sincere confession is made ? 

It is ordinarily considered that the Holy 
Spirit has something to do with our sancti- 
fication. Aye! Is not the purification of the 
souls of believers the Spirit’s specific office 
work? But whatis there connected with 
death calculated to facilitate the operations 
of the Holy Ghost? Asthey go marching 
on, if we will but listen, the saintsin all ages 
may be heard triumphantly singing : — 

“ Oh, that it now from heaven might fall, 
And all my sins consume! 
“ Refining fire, go through my heart, 
Illuminate my soul, 
Scatter Thy life through every part, 
And sanctify the whole!” 


Are these saints thus praying for a consum- 
mation essentially impracticable ? 

In any case, it is to be observed that the 
principal agent involved in the accomplish- 
ment of this great work of evangelical holi- 
ness is an Omnipotent one, ‘‘ And the God 
of peace sanctify you wholly.”” ‘‘Make you 
perfect in every good work to do His will.” 
“Who,” says the Apostle, ‘‘shall deliver me 
from the body of thisdeath? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ the Lord.’”’? The agent 
in this work, in every case — man, of course, 
co-operating — is divine. Now can anyone 
offer a valid reason why, in delivering the 
stroke that is finally and forever to destroy 
the power of natural or acquired corruption 
inthe soul, the Almighty must thus, with 
very rare exceptions, find Himself restrict- 
ed to the dying hour? Readers, let us be 
saved now! If not, why not ? 








That Cheap Paper. 


OME of our official Advocates are agitating 
the question of reduced subscription rates. 
The subject is not a new one; the same papers 
have considered it before, and always with an 
issue unfavorable to reduction. If we may judge 
at all by the past, the current discussion will re- 
sult as heretofore. The difficulties in the way of 
reduction, without damage to the paper, will be 
found insuperable. A low-priced paper means a 
paper depreciated in quality as well as in price. 
Z10oN’s HERALD has not been without some val- 
uable experience in the matter,and that expe- 
rience has enforced the ruling rates. 

Look at the facts. The first demand of preach- 
ers and people is for a good paper, devoted tothe 
interests of the denomination and adapted at 
onée to the needs of the educated and refined and 
to the rank and file of our membership. They will 
not be satisfied without,a paper suited at once to 
quicken thought and inspire devotion. To make 
such a paper requires a heavy and increasing 
expenditure of money. The time was when one 
man could make up a paper; but whoever will 
turn back to the sheets of fifty years. ago will 
realize at once how cheap they were compared 
with those of today. They lacked variety and 
the able treatment of many topics then before 
the public. Turn back to the files of ZIoN’s 
HERALD, and you will find that the one subject 
treated with care and conspicuous ability was 
the slavery question. The discussion of that 
subject enlisted the best talent of the church 
and made the grand feature in the HERALD of 
the time. The editor’s commanding leaders were 
usually on some phases of the great and live sub- 
ject. The HERALD hed famous editors far back, 
and what they wrote was valuable, but no one 
man, however versatile, could adequately handle 
all subjects of the time. 

The readers of ZION’s HERALD should never 
fail to emphasize that first demand for a good 
paper. Asmalladvance or reduction in price 
should have no weight beside the consideration 
of ability and adaptation to the needs of the 
hour. Weare proud to think Zion’s HERALD 
compares favorably with any other religious 
paper; but a serious reduction in price would 
require also a reduction of expenditure, which 
would certainly work a serious injury to the 
paper, In this day of advanced journalism the 
quality of our paper should never be allowed to 
depreciate, but rather should improve with age. 

Do you say a reduction of price will increase 
the circulation? That was tried once, but the 





experiment resulted in no appreciable increase 
in the list of subscribers. There are papers which 
have lucrative advertising or a very wide field in 
which to operate, which might profitably reduce 
their rates. With Z1on’s HERALD it is different. 
The bulk of our patronage must be in New En- 
gland, and this field has been pretty well 
ploughed. Our list might be slightly increased 
by flash advertising and offers of premiums; but 
the gain would not be healthy or reliable, as our 
previous experiments in that direction have 
shown. What is true of ZIon’s HERALD is equal- 
ly true of the Advocates. Each paper has a nor- 
mal reading constituency that will not be greatly 
enlarged. What is needed is not a reduction in the 
price of our papers, but the development in our 
people of a better appreciation of our weeklies 
and anexacting and universal demand that 
nena denen Sneveen Rp equal of the 
Assuredly this era of financial stringency 
is not the time to experiment in this matter. In 
these critical days every religious journal must 
exert itself to the utmost to maintain its present 
list of subscribers. An illustration is afforded 
in the report made by the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, the official organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to the recent session 
of the General Conference, This paper, which 
is furnished for §2a year and is one of the best 
that comes to our table, has suffered a reduction 
of 4,000 subscribers during the last quadrennium. 
This is not the time to disturb a system of ad- 
ministration which is and has been measurably 
successful. For the greatest good of the entire 
church we earnestly hope that this craze for cheap 
papers will be resisted. We shall have more to say 
upon this important subject at an early date, 








Personals. 


— Rev. A.C. Dutton and wife, of Vineland, 
N. J., are visiting Rev. C. W. Blackett, of Win- 
throp. 

— Ex-President Harrison recently argued a 
case in the United States court of appeals in 
Chicago. 

— Rev. D. H. Lee and wife will spend the sum- 
mer at Mountain Lake Park, Md., and leave for 
Bengal, India, about Oct. 1. 

— Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D., will spend the 
month of July at Chautauqua, leading the devo- 
tions daily at each evening hour. 

— New Orleans University has conferred the 
degree of D. D. upon Rey. M. C. B. Mason, B. D., 
field agent of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

— Prof. W. G. Williams, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University at Delaware, Ohio, will, on June 28, 
celebrate his golden jubilee as professor of 
Greek. 

— Dr. L. M. Vernon, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts of Syracuse University, is to sail for 
Europe on June 30, to personally conduct a party 
of tourists. 

— Rev. Dr. Berry, editor of the Epworth Her- 
ald, sailed from New York on Saturday last on 
the steamer “ Umbria” for a brief visit to En- 
gland and Ireland. 

— Dean Buell and wife will attend the anni- 
versaries at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, and then spend some weeks with Mrs. 
Buell’s parents in North Ohio. 

— Joseph Cook and Mrs, Cook are spending 
the summer at Ticonderoga, N. Y., the place of 
his birth. In September they leave for a three 
months’ lecturing tour in Australia. 

— Rey. Father Lambert, a priest whose with- 
drawal from the Roman Catholic Church some 
months ago attracted wide attention, has united 
with Calvary M. BE, Church, New York. 

— Ira J. Patch, one of the original and worthy 
members of Wesley Church, Salem, died, June 6, 
aged 59 years. A more extended notice of 
this excellent man will soon appear in our col- 
umns, 

— The chapter on “ Will Man Outgrow the 
Bible?” trom Bishop Warren’s book entitled, 
“ The Bible in the World's Education,” has just 
been translated into Japanese and put in circu- 
lation. 

— Rev. 8. L. Bowman, D. D., of Newark, 
N. J., a visitor to the School of Theology of Bos- 
ton University, was the first Methodist student 
in our churclr to receive a diploma from a the- 
ological institution. 

— Dr. J. C. Hartzell preached at Grace Church, 
Chicago, on a recent Sunday morning, and at 
Winter Street in the evening, securing contri- 
butions amounting to $650 for the work of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

— The Beverly Evening Times of June 6 con- 
tains an abstract of an interesting address deliv- 
ered by Hon. James F. Almy, of Salem, before 
the Board of Trade of Beverly, with an excellent 
electrotype of the speaker. 

— Rev. Dr. Earl Cranston, of the Western 
Methodist Book Concern, after the session of 
the Colorado Conference, of which he is a mem- 
ber, will visit the Pacific coast_on business con- 
nected with the Book Concern. 

— The commission on federation appointed by 
the General Conference of the M. E. Church, 
South, is composed of Bishops Granbery, Har- 
grove, and Duncan, Drs. Hoss, McDonald, and 
Dye, and Messrs. Clark, Holt, and Jones. 

—The College of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has appointed Rev. 
E. B. Hoss, D. D., recently re-elected editor ot 
the Nashville Christian Advocate, traternal del- 
egate to the Methodist Church of Ganada. 

— George I. Wilbur, son of the late Congres 
man David Wilbur, of Oneonta, N. Y., has 
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now ocupied by Presiding Elder Van Cleft. 

— General Booth, ans wering certain criticisms 
on the Shelter lately, said: “We don’t refuse 
men who are dirty, we try to make them clean; 
we don’t refuse men who are wicked, we try to 
make them good; we don’t refuse men who are 
lazy, we try to’make them work.”’ 

—Chicago Methodism gave Rev. T. Bowman 
Stephenson, D. D., LL. D., ex-president of the 
British Wesleyan Conference, a reception while 
he was visiting that city recently. There wasa 
large attendance of representative Methodists, 
and the occasion was most enjoyable. 


—Dr, J, M. Buckley is to deliver the address 
at the inauguration of Chancellor Day, of Syra- 
cuse University, on June 27, at 2P.m. Rev. Dr. 
W. V. Kelley is to preach the anniversary ser- 
mon before the Christian associations of the 
University, Sunday evening, June 24, 


—The children of the late P. P. Bliss, who 
was killed in the Ashtabula horror a number of 
years ago, have received about $50,000 from their 
father’s interest in Moody and Sankey’s “‘ Gos- 
pel Hymns.” Major D, W. Whittle, their father’s 
associate in evangelistic work, is their guard- 
jan. 


— James Clement Ambrose, of Evanston, IIl., 
will deliver from two to five lectures this season 
at each of the following Chautauquas and re- 
sorts: Thousand Island Park, Old Orchard 
Beach, Atlanta, New England, Round Lake, 
Lake Madison, Beatrice, Epworth Park, North- 
ern New England. 


— At the recent annual meeting of the Kumi- 
ai churches of Japan, which was held at Kobe, 
Mr. Moody was invited, by unanimous vote 
of the seventy churches represented, to come to 
Japan for an evangelistic campaign. The 
Kumi-ai churches are those which are the out- 
growth of the missions of the American Board, 


—Col, and Mrs, Luther Caldwell, of Washing ~ 
ton, gave a “‘ tea” at their residence on Satur- 
day afternoon, in honor of their guests, Rev. 
Dr.and Mrs. R. 8. Rust. There was a large at- 
tendance of representative people in the city, 
including Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and their families. Mrs. Caldwell is a 
niece of Dr. Rust. 


— Prot. J. H. Pillsbury, of Malden, is included 
in the eminent list of lecturers which appear in 
the University Extension Bulletin for June. He 
delivers a series of five lectures upon the gener- 
al subject of Biology, and specifically upon 
“ Protoplasm;” “ What is Life?” “The Border 
Lands of Life; ” “‘ The Doctrine of Evolution; ”’ 
“The Relation of Science and Religion.” 


— Rev. C. F. Rice, D. D., of Epworth Chureh, 
Cambridge, preached the baccalaureate sermon 
before the students of Lasell Seminary on Sun- 
day morning from Acts 26: 19: ‘* Whereupon, 
O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” The sermon was thought- 
fal and especially pertinent, and was highly ap- 
preciated by the large audience that listened 
to it. 

— Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, of our Sunday-school 
department, has appointments during the sum- 
mer for normal classes and addresses upon Sun- 
day-school work at the following asssemblies: 
June 18-27, Ottawa, Kan.; June 28-July 6, 
Sedalia, Mo.; July 10-20, Framingham, Mass.; 
July 22-30, Long Beach, Hempstead, L. 1.; July 
31, Williams Grove, Pa.; Aug. 1-25, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. 


—It calls for great thankfulness that Bishop 
Mallalieu is recovering from the effects of his 
fall. His improvement, if slow, is steady and 
hopeful. All symptoms are now favorable. He 
sits up most of the time, and occasionally rides 
out. When he is able to travel long enough to 
reach New England, he should allow its warm 
welcome and bracing air to add the old-time 
vigor. 


— Rev. G. W. Anderson writes from Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H., under date of June6: “I took a 
journey from Providence, R.1.,to Whitefield, 
N. H., last week, to bring down to this place, 
for re-interment, the precious dust of my son, 
who left us four years ago this spring in so trag- 
ica way. This is the place where he was born, 
my wife’s old home, and where she will remain, 
hoping to regain her health.” 


—Dr. Joseph Parker observed, on May 17, the 
completion of his twenty-fifth year of ministe- 
rial work in London. An enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held in the City Temple; hearty 
words were spoken by many warm friends; and 
& testimonial, a fine portrait,and a check for 
£1,000 were presented him. Among those who 
took part on the occasion were Revs. Dr. Clifford 
(Baptist) and Hugh Price Hughes. 


—The London Daily News says: “tn a few 
short weeks Mr. Gladstone has outlived hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness. His fame 
stands as high today as if it had been purified 
by half a century of the tomb. Most great men 
have to wait tor such a vindication for the pass- 
ing away of an entire generation. Their appeal is 
to posterity. In Mr. Gladstone’s case the scales 
have fallen from the eyes of his opponents.” 

—The Review of Reviews tor June, calling at- 
tention to the longevity of men who have done 
service for their generation, mentions 

» Robert C. Winthrop, of this city, at 86, 
Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, at 84, Neal Dow, 
Portiand, at 90; and then says: “General 
Dow must feel himself a comparatively young 
men nn the fact that his fellow citizen, 
Saul ©. Higgins, of the town of Gor- 








ham, Maine, has just completed his one hun- 
dredth year in the midst of the congratulations 
of hosts of friends and neighbors.” 

— The Boston Herald observes: ‘“There’s just 
one solitary colored man in the present Congress. 
He comes from the 7th district of South Carolina, 
where his race has a large majority of the votes. 
His name is George Washington Murray, and he 
Would have no difficulty in getting re-elected 
but for the fact that Robert Smalls, another col- 
ored man, is going to run against him on a bolt- 
ing ticket. The chances appear to be that this 
split in the colored ranks will elect a white man, 
and efface the colored brother from Congress en- 
tirely.” 


. 


— The Syracuse Journal of May 12 devotes a 
two-column editorial to the late George Sher- 
man Alexander, for some years editor of that 
paper, who died May 2. The deceased was a 
Methodist minister. Beginning his work in 
April, 1856, at Pembroke, Mass., he continued to 
serve churches within the boundaries of what is 
now the New England Southern Conference un- 
til 1867, when he removed tothe West. In 1882 
he took up his residence in Syracuse, where he 
remained until his decease. He is characterized 
in the editorial tribute as an able, good and use- 
ful man. 


—The New York Observer says, in its issue of 
June 7; “The condition of Rev. Dr. W. M, 
Taylor, formerly the honored and active pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, this city, was last 
week such as to alarm his friends. Unfavorable 
symptoms developed a few months ago, and he 
has been 1n an enfeebled state since. Last week 
he was worse, but at the morning service of the 
Tabernacle last Sunday his condition was re- 
ported as showing a marked improvement. 
While his illness is critical, his many friends 
will be pleased to learn that no serious appre- 
hensions of an immediate fatal result are felt by 
those in attendance upon him.” 


— “Stylus” writes in the Christian Advo- 
cate: “ Twenty years ago, in the city of Port- 
land, Me., Rev. 8. F. Jones was stationed at 
Chestnut Street, Rev. C. B. Pitblado at Congress 
Street, and Rev. J. Wesley Johnston at Pine 
Street. The turning of the great wheel broke 
up the little circle, though it did not disturb 
the pleasant friendships which were formed, 
Now, after all these years, these same brethren 
are once more within hailing distance, and Dr. 
Jones is at Madison Avenue, New York; Dr, 
Pitblado at Twenty-seventh Street, in the same 
city; and Dr, Johnston at St. John’s, Brooklyn. 
What peculiar movements and combinations 
our itinerancy makes possible! ” 


— Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, of Northampton, Mass., 
writing from Shrewsbury, under date of June 8, 
says: “1 have just returned from the village 
cemetery where we have laid all that is mortal of 
my dear father. He died very suddenly while 
sitting in his chair, June 5. He has had a long 
life, being 85 years of age, but was active to the 
last. For many years he has been a member of 
the Methodist Church. During the greater part 
of his life he was afflicted with severe deafness, 
80 that he could not enjoy public worship, but 
he was always interested in the church, and 
through its literature kept in touch with its in- 
terests. Under his infirmity he was very cheer- 
ful. His business brought him in contact with 
a wide circle of acquaintances in many places, 
who will regret to learn of his death. He went 
as he desired to go, and his end was peace.” 


— Boston University, in connection with its 
Commencement exercises, conferred the degree 
of Ph. D. upon F. Spencer Baldwin. The young 
gentleman thus honored is the son of Rey. Will- 
iam W. Baldwin, pastor of Trinity M. E. Church, 
Lynn. He has been studying in Germany for 
the past two years, and has taken high rank at 
the Berlin University, where his first year abroad 
was passed, and the present year at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. He is to receive the same de- 
gree from Munich University in July. It is un- 
derstood that he has a call toa professorship in 
a New York college, to begin in September, but 
itis not known whether he will accept the 
chair. He is expected homein August. He was 
the honor man of his class at his graduation at 
Boston University in ’88. He was elected as the 
first incumbent of the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship 
in Boston University in ’91. He has had three 
years’ experience in teaching in the meantime, 
and yet is only twenty-three years of age. 


— Fortunate are those of our readers who have . 


made Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, their teacher through 
his well-known volumes, “The Training of the 
Twelve,” “The Kingdom of God,” “The Hu- 
miliation of Christ,” “The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ,” “The Miraculous Element in the 
Gospels,” and “ Apologetics.” For the gratifica- 
tion of such pupils of this distinguished teach- 
er, we reproduce the following paragraph from 
the Christian Commonwealth (Baptist), Lon- 
don: “From his appéarance you would not 
suspect Dr. Bruce of being a very revolutionary 
teacher. But withal his genial, fatherly face, 
with its smooth, soft beard, there is an underly- 
ing expression of quiet strength and immovable 
fixity of purpose, whilst the broad, well-shaped 
forehead reveals intellectual power and balance, 
Sixty-three years ago he was born in the parish 
of Aberdalgie, Strathearn. After being educat- 
ed at the parish school, he proceeded to the 
Edinburgh University and received his theolog- 
ical training in the Free Church College. From 
1859 onwards he spent nine quiet years of pas- 
toral work and theological study as minister of 
Cardross Free Church. The next seven were 
spent at Broughty Ferry, and in 1875 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Apologetics and New 





high ideal of the function of the preacher, be- 
lieving it his mission to be a veritable prophet 
of God.” And the same conservative authority 
observes: “But I can imagine a look of mild 
surprise and gentle protest in the strong, kindly 
eye of the Free Church Professor if you suggest- 
ed he wasa heretic. It 1s easy to believe that 
from his own standpoint he is orthodoxy itself. 
Everything depends upon the standard of judg- 
ment. In loyalty—nay, passionate devotion — 
to Christ, in pursuit of the highest spiritual 
aims, in reverent study of the Divine Word, in 
the endeavor to carry into daily life the teach- 
ing of Christ — whose practical import many, 
in their zeal to defend the letter through which 
it is conveyed, conveniently ignore—who can 
surpass the author of ‘The Training of the 
Twelve?’” 

— Rev. 0. P. Wright, formerly of New En- 
gland, now pastor of Dundee Place Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Kansas City, Mo., has had 
the honorary degree of D, D, conferred upon him 
by Baker University, one of our leading institu- 
tions of the West. 








Brieflets. 


A very interesting and suggestive symposium 
upon ‘‘ Methods of Work in Primary Sunday- 
schools,” will be found upon the second page. 


The subject of “amusements” is receiving 
much attention from the Methodists of Chicago, 
and many wise, but more unwise, utterances are 
heard 


Our readers will be eagerly awaiting the con- 
clusion, in this number, of the discussion of 
“Woman’s Place in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” begun in last week’s issue, by Abel 
Stevens. 


Some one once asked Fénelon what consti- 
tuted a good sermon, He answered: ‘‘The test 
ofa preacher is not that his congregation go 
away saying, ‘Oh! what a beautiful sermon!’ 
bat that they go away saying, ‘I will do some- 
thing!’” 


The Outlook for June 9 is an “Outing Num- 
ber,” beautifully gotten up, enclosed in covers 
adorned with dainty water-color reproductions, 
and containing several illustrated articles con- 
cerning summer recreations, etc. The illustrat- 
ed advertisements of summer resorts are also 
quite a feature of this issue. 


We have room in the Hast for that minister 
whom Dr. Moore of the Western so forcibly 
characterizes in the following brief paragraph: 
“We know a minister whose reputation is made, 
whose practice deserves to bea model. He lit- 
erally soaks himself in his theme for each special 
service,and consequently is ever ‘in the cres- 
éent, not the waning moon,’ ”’ 

The Examiner of New York says: “It is said 
that a young woman recently ordained at Pitts- 
burg is the eighth of her sex to be thus form- 
ally inducted into the Baptist ministry, so far 
as the vote of council and church can accom- 
plish that result. Each church under our poli- 
ty may decide for itself whether such an ordi- 
nation is to be accepted by it.” 


Dr. John Pearson, of Cincinnati, presents in 
last week’s Western Christian Advocatean able 
study of the action of the last General Confer- 
ence on the definition of ito constitution. In an 
independent way he reaches the same conclusion 
as was reached by President Warren in his book, 
namely, that the whole question should be con- 
sidered as relegated to the next General Confer- 
ence. 


Distinctions of creed and race were pleasantly 
ignored at Philadelphia on a recent Monday by 
the members of the Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence. That body had for its guest and chief 
speaker a Hebrew, Professor Morris Jastrow, jr., 
son of one of the most eminent rabbis in this 
country; and then chose for ite president for the 
ensuing term an African, Rev. W. H. Phillips, 
the pastor of Shiloh (colored) Church. 


Two of our representative ministers, appoint- 
ed to new charges at the recent session of the 
New England Conference, have spoken to us 
lately relative to their experience with the or- 
ganization known as the “Boys’ Brigade” 
which they found in their churches, In both 
instances the experiment was declared to have 
been unsatisfactory, and we were urged to 
again advise our ministers not to launch this 
organization. 





Horave W. Bailey, of Newbury, Vt., writes 
under a recent date : ‘The briefiet lately in- 
serted in Zion’s HERALD relating to Newbury 
Seminary has brought me many interesting let- 
ters from old students. You doubtless know that 
the old Newbury Seminary was the cradle of 
New England’s present Methodism. No one be- 
fore me has ever attempted to write a sketch of 
the institution. I ‘cannot, of course, do this 
successfully without aid from old students.”’ 





‘The Persian poet, Saadi, has this most beauti- 
ful word which seems to us worthy of wide re- 
production: “1 saw on the seashore a holy 
man who had been torn by a tiger and could get 
nosalve to heal his wound. Fora length of time 
he suffered much pain, and was all along offer- 
ing thanks tothe Most High. They asked him: 
Why are you so grateful? He answered, God 
be praised that I am overtaken with misfortune 





and not with sin.” He who under all 
circumstances his integrity, he who has no stain 
upon his honor, no guilt upon his conscience, 
should not lose his joy, nor find it materially 
lessened, even though his circumstances be most 
unpropitious. Far more is left to him than is 
taken away, and that is left which no hand bat 
his own can remove. Why should he not give 
hearty thanks to the Most High? No Christian 
should let his piety fall behind that of this de- 
vout Mussulman. 


The Christian World (London) says, in the 
last issue, concerning the Primitive Methodists: 
“ Methodist union will be brought before the 
approaching Conference on a resolution from 
one of the district meetings, where a motion has 
been passed suggesting the desirability of 
union between the Primitive Methodists and the 
Bible Christians. There is a pretty general feel- 
ing in favor of this movement, if the necessary 
changes in name and methods of government 
can be easily adjusted.” 


We are favored with the “Annual Report ”’ 
of the Tremont Temple Baptist Church of Bos- 
ton. On the title-page there is an electrotype 
of the front of the elegant new Temple which is 
soon to succeed the old. The pamphiet con- 
tains, also, an excellent portrait of the present 
successful pastor, Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer. The re- 
ports of the different departments of work are 
very interesting and encouraging. We share 
sympathetically and proudly in the aggressive 
work of this church in our city. 


The Springfleld Republican is authority for 
the following statement: “Two churches at 
Cleveland, O., have been split in two over the 
temperance question. From one of the Presby- 
terian and one of the Methodist churches the 
prohibition party hasseceded. The Methodist 
seceders have organized the “ First Prohibition 
Church of Cleveland,” and the Presbyterians 
have made of themselves a Congregational church 
on total abstinence and prohibition founda- 
tions. This is, we believe, the first movement 
of the kind precipitated by the ram question,”’ 


There is a hint, and a strong one, for our 
ministers in the following taken from the ed- 
itorial page of the Christian Inquirer: “A pas- 
tor writes us, saying: ‘I have seen so much 
about Young People’s Societies, King’s Daugh- 
ters, Charity Rings and Boys’ Brigades as ap- 
pendages to Christ’s Church, that I have been 
inquiring how I could get a little ahead of my 
neighbors, and have in contemplation the or- 
ganization of a Spiritualistic Bicycle Viub for 
girls, and would like to know if the club, con- 
stituted regularly, wouid be justified in parad- 
ing in the park on Sunday afternoons?’ We 
would like to say to ‘ Pastor’ that he is a single 
hairbreadth ahead of the times,” 





The Central Christian Advocate is justified in 
speaking thus plainly: “Among the dangerous 
delusions of the day, carried on under the shelter 
of religion, is the faith-healing fad — which in 
some of its developments is closely allied to so- 
called Christian Science—which, as has been 
well said, is not a science, and is not Christian. 
Many victims of these craves have been allowed 
to die for lack of proper medical treatment; 
others have been led into abominable doctrines 
and practices. One of the latest phases of the 
trouble is raging on the Pacific coast and else- 
where; ignorant and fanatical men and women 
claiming that sanctification cures all bodily ail- 
ments, and that the ‘sanctified ’ areexempt from 
disease until their day of departure comes !”’ 


The meeting of the Alpha Chapter of the Uni- 
versity Convocation was held in Oonvocation 
Hall on Tuesday, June 5. Reports were received, 
a deficit duly provided for, and officers elected 
as follows: President, Rev. Seth C. Carey, Read- 
ing; vice-president, Rey, W. J. Yates; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev, Edwin H. Hughes, Newton 
Centre. The banquet was held at 6.30 P. M. at 
the Tremont House, Forty-six were present, 
sixteen Conference visitors to the School of The- 
ology being special guests of the Chapter. Rev. 
A. M, Osgood acted as toastmaster, and the fol- 
lowing responded to various themes relating to 
the work of the School of Theology and the 
church: Rey. 8, L. Bowman, D. D., Dean M. D, 
Buell, Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D., Rev. W. P. 
Thirkield, D. D., Rev. E, M. Taylor, Prot. H. G. 
Mitchell, Rev. C. R. Brown, and Rev. W. J, 
Yates. Rev. F, C. Pillsbury, of the Detroit, Rev. 
D. W. Gates, of the Troy, Rev. M. 8. Wells, of 
the Central New York,and Rev. O. 0, Poland, of 
the G Conf , Tepresented the board 
of visitors, 


The speaking at the graduating exercises of 
Boston University, noticed elsewhere, was un- 
usually interesting and forceful because the 
speakers were in touch with practical problems 
of which they had read and thought until they 
had become so thoroughly imbued with their 
subjects that they had an earnest message to 
deliver. We were interested, profited, and in 
some cases deeply moved by the addresses. The 
one feature of the afternoon’s exercises that im- 
pressed us unfavorably was the use of Latin in 
announcing the program and in conferring the 
degrees. Why this continued subserviency to 
a dead language? Why use a tongue that is 
not comprehended by five per cent. of an intel- 
ligent audience? Is there any sensible reason 
why the Christian names of the uates 
should be so tortured, in Latinizing t , that 

its and friends can scarcel ize 
hem? We utter our 
absurd practice. It is a fet: that should be 
sooty abandoned. Let classic English, des- 
tined to be the oo language of all peo- 
have its t upon such 
bocas ions, and ish Boston ‘Uuivenniig teamguante 
reform 
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The Sunday School. 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON XIII. 
Sunday, June 24. 
Rev. W. O, Holway, U. 8. N. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I. Preliminary. 
1. Golden Text: The Lord’s portion is his people. — 
Deut, 32: 9. 


2, The Lessons of the Quarter: These consisted 
of six lessons in Genesis, selected from chapters 382 to 60, 
and five lessons in Exodus, together with a Temperance 
lesson from Proverbs. The historical period covered 
about 260 years (B. ©. 1739 to B. C. 1492), beginning with 
Jacob's return to Canaan, and ending with the exodus 
from Egypt. 

8% Home Readings: Monday — Gen. 37:23-36. Tues- 
day — Gen, 41: 38-48, Wednesday — Gen. 45: 1-15. Thure- 
day — Bxod, 1:1-14. Friday — Bxod.2:1-10, Saturday — 
Exod, 12: 1-14. Sunday — Exod. 14: 19-31, 


Il. Lesson Analysis, 


1, Lesson I (Gen, 32; 9-12, 24-30). ‘ Jacob’s 
Prevailing Prayer.” Jacob returned to Canaan 
after atwenty years’ sojourn in Haran. Dreading 
his brother’s wrath, to whom he had sent a mes- 
sage informing him of his prosperity and re- 
turn, and who had started to meet him at the 
head of 400 men, Jacob divided his large com- 
pany into two bands, and then betook himself 
to prayer. At nightfall, near the fords of the 
Jabbok, he renewed his supplications, and found 
himself confronted by a “ man,” with whom he 
wrestled until daybreak, when the mysterious 
Stranger disabled him by a single touch on his 
thigh. Then the helpless Jacob clung to the 
Divine wrestler, and extorted a blessing, not by 
his strength, but by his importunity and faith. 
His name was changed from Jacob to Israel — 
“ prevailer with God’’—and he named the 
place Peniel, “ for,” said he, “I have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved.” 

2. Lesson Il (Gen, 37: 1-11). “ Discord in 
Jacob's Family.”’ The charming story of Jo- 
seph opens. He is introduced as a shepherd lad 
at the age of 17, feeding the flocks with the sons 
of Bilheh and Zilpah, whose misconduct he felt 
called upon to report to their father. The fond- 
ness of Jacob for the son of Rachel and “the 
son of his old age ” was so marked as to excite 
the envy of his brothers ; and when parental 
favoritism went so far as to provide for Joseph 
“a coat of many colors,” their envy became 
hatred and they refused to exchange with him 
ordinary civilities. Their feelings were intensi- 
fied when Joseph indiscreetly reported to them 
the two dreams which predicted his future pre- 
eminence and their homage and subjection — 
their sheaves bowing to his sheaf, and the sun, 
moon and eleven stars making obeisance to him. 

3. Lesson III (Gen. 37: 23-26). “ Joseph Sold 
into Egypt.” The brothers conspired together 
to put Joseph out of the way; and the opportu- 
nity came when, one day, his father sent him 
from Hebron to inquire after their welfare at 
Shechem. He followed them to Dothan, and, on 
his approach, they were about to kill him, when 
Reuben, who planned a private rescue, persuad- 
ed them instead to throw him intoa pit. They 
stripped him, therefore, of his hated tunic and 
cast him into the pit. An lshmaelitish caravan 
chanced to pass that way shortly after, going to 
Egypt, and at Judah’s suggestion Joseph was 
taken from the pit and sold as a slave for twenty 
shekels of silver, Reuben being absent at the 
time. The “coat of many colors” was dipped 
in goat’s blood and sent to Jacob, to give him 
the impression that Joseph had been killed by a 
wild beast. The trick succeeded, but the afflict- 
ed father refused all comfort. Joseph was car- 
ried to Egypt, and sold to Potiphar, one of the 
captains of the royal guard. 

4. Lesson IV (Gen. 41: 38-48). “ Joseph 
Ruler of Egypt.” Pharaoh’s dreams, which 
baffled the skill of the wise men,reminded the 
royal cup-bearer of the service which the He- 
brew had rendered him, Joseph was summoned 
to the royal presence and interpreted the dreams 
and was appointed the second ruler of the king- 
dom. His name was changed to Zaphnath-pa- 
aneah, and the daughter of the priest of On was 
given to him in marriage. During the seven 
years of plenty Joseph gathered up the produce 
of the land in storehouses. Meantime his two 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, were born to him. 
Then came the period of dearth, and the famine 
“ waxed sore in the land.”’ 


5. Lesson V (Gen. 45: 1-15). “Joseph For- 
giving His Brethren.’’ Joseph’s brethren stand 
before the unknown Joseph while Judah with 
pathetic earnestness pleads for Benjamin, 
charged with the theft of the viceroy’s cup, and 
offers himself to slavery in his stead. Joseph 
listens, as long as he can endure it, to the dis- 
closure of the tender, paternal feelings involved, 
and then, dismissing his suite, drops his dis- 
guise, and makes himself known to his breth- 
ren with an emotion which betrays itself even 
to those outside. His brethren, astonished, self- 
convicted and distrustful, are finally persuaded 
to “ come near,” Joseph assuring them that God, 
not they, sent him to Egypt to preserve life. 

6. Lesson VI (Gen. 50: 14-26). “ Joseph’s 
Last Days.” After Jacob’s death and funer- 
al, Joseph’s brethren, fearing his hatred and 
punishment, sought to effect a reconciliation. 
Their foolish fears and misconception of his 
true feelings moved Joseph to tears. He assured 
them of his forgiveness, reminded them how 
God had overruled their wickedness for good, 
and dismissed them with comforting promises. 
Fifty-four years later Joseph died, committing 





his bones as a legacy to the children of Israel, to 
be carried up to Canaan at the Exodus. : 

7. Lmsson VII (Bxod. 1: 1-14). “ Israel in 
Egypt.” The rapid increase of the Israelites 
trom “seventy souls” toa vast nation; the rise 
of a king that “knew not Joseph; ” his fear 
lest the Israelites might outnumber his own peo- 
ple, or in case of war join his enemies; his ap- 
preciation of their value if their increase could 
be checked and their labor brought under con- 
trol; his appointment of taskmasters; the build- 
ing of Pithom and Raamses; the unchecked in- 
crease of the Israelites, and the consequent 
doubling of their burdens — were the principal 
pointe of the lesson. 


8, Lesson VIII (Exod. 2: 1-10), ‘‘The Child- 
hood of Moses,” The lesson gave us the begin- 
ning of the story of Moses; his birth (of Levite 
parentage, Amram and Jochebed); the mother’s 
plan to save him from Pharaoh’s edict of infant- 
icide; the device of the rush cradle on the bank 
of the Nile; Miriam and the mother watching; 
Pharach’s daughter going down to the river 
bank to bathe; the discovery of the ark and of 
the weeping babe; the princess’ perception of 
the child’s race and danger; her determination 
to adopt the child; Miriam’s suggestion; the 
mother of Moses called and appointed nurse; 
the growth of the child; and his formal adop- 
tion as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 


9. Lesson IX (Bxod.3: 10-20). ‘ Moses sent 
as a Deliverer.” After eighty years of rigorous 
bondage ‘‘ God remembered His covenant ” with 
His people in Egypt. Moses, feeding his flock 
at the foot of Horeb, sees a gleam of fire in an 
acacia tree, burning but not consuming it. Go- 
ing thither, a voice arrests him and bids him 
put off his sandals, for the ground was “ holy.” 
The Speaker declares Himself to be “‘ the God of 
thy father,” come down to deliver His people, 
and appoints Moses His messenger to Pharaoh 
and the leaders of the Israelites. Moses hesi- 
tates, but is promised success, and is entrusted 
with the credential of the Divine name —“ I am 
that I am.’’ Pharaoh would refuse to let the 
people go, and God would smite Egypt. 


10, Lesson X (Hxod. 12: 1-14), ‘The Pass- 
over Institnted.” The “plagues” of Egypt had 
failed to hamble Pharaoh sufficiently for him to 
let the people go. A final stroke now impended. 
80 mighty would be the deliverance that the Is- 
raelites would henceforth “date” from this 
month — the first of the sacred year. A chosen 
lamb killed on the evening of the fourteenth 
day, its blood sprinkled on the lintels and door- 
posts, roasted whole and eaten ‘“‘ with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs,’ eaten “ with haste,”’ 
with girded loins — such, in brief, were the di- 
rections for a festival which was to be kept an- 
nually until merged into the sacrament of the 
Supper. For the sprinkled blood was the sign 
for the destroying angel to pass over that house 
in his deadly mission. 


11, Lesson XI (Exod. 14: 19-29). “ Passage 
of the Red Sea,”” The principal points were: 
The Israelites at Pihabiroth, hemmed in by Pha- 
raoh; the east wind and the receding waters; the 
pillar of cloud passes to the rear; the Israelites, 
led on by Moses and Aaron, pass through the 
sea on dry land; the Egyptians press on after 
them; God “ looks” on the latter from out of 
the pillar and “‘ discomfits’’ them; their vain 
attempt to fly; Moses’ rod is uplifted and the 
waters return; the Israelites safe on shore see 
the corpses of their foes. 


12. Lesson XII (Prov. 23: 29-35). ‘The 
Woes of the Drunkard.” A picture was drawn 
of the drunkard, with his despairing in- 
terjections, his complainings, his bruises, his 
bloodshot eyes. The writer warns all to resist 
the beginnings—to keep the eye from gazing 
upon the dangerous enticement; for though at 
first it is alluring, exciting, ‘at the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” It 
inflames lust, it unlooses the tongue, it exposes 
its victim to frightful personal peril. 








Encouraging News from Foochow. 

We have been permitted to read a letter writ- 
ten by Rev. George B. Smyth, of Foochow, 
China, under date of April 4, and addressed to 
Rev. W. I. Haven, of Brookline. We have asked 
the privilege of presenting the same to our read- 
ers. He says: “The attendance at the college 
this year is 132— the largest we have ever had, 
and much the largest to be found in any school 
connected with the Methodist Church in China. 
It is really a very large school for this country. 
Many of the boys are as far out of the reach of 
the ordinary mission schools as if they were in 
the moon. A few days ago a series of extra 
meetings which were held for about three weeks 
closed with excellent results. Several of the 
Christians felt a new life,and some who were 
not Christians were converted. These meetings 
were personally conducted by the presiding eld- 
er. We havea flourishing Y. M.C. A, in the 
college. Twenty-four of its members have divid- 
ed themselves into four classes, and go out ev- 
ery Sunday afternoon to teach inas many Sun- 
day-schools. Thus they are doing excellent work. 
There are some signs of interest in Christianity 
manifested by the people about here which were 


are in their hearts. Christianity, however, is 


making some among the — slow, 
but steady. Ene conversiontot Chine’ is a 

problem. Iam much betterthan when I saw 

mee Sy ters hapeny Pony than when I came 

to on the lith of January last. 

Weare now living ina new which was 
and built while I was in America.” 





THE STATE OF MAINE. 
Rev. J. D. Pickles. 
[Written for and read at the 13th annual reunion of the 
natives of Maine, held in Worcester, Mass., Feb. 1, 1894.) 
How shall I sing of thee, O Pine Tree State, 
Along whose rugged coasts in majesty sublime 
The mighty ocean beats, 

And on whose tree-crowned hills and fertile vales 
His first resplendent beams 
The radiant sun throws down, 


Then onward journeys to those sister common- 
wealths, 

Which, stretching far to yonder western slopes, 

At length behold the golden chariot of the dawn 

Sink ’neath the liquid depths of that imperial 
sea 


Whose far-off waves 
On shores of ancient empires break! 


Thou orient State! land of the rising sun! 
We love thee for thy broad domain, 
Thy sea-girt shores 
By ocean breezes swept, 
Thy lakes and streams, populous with finny 


Where Izaak Waltons drop the tempting line. 


Thy pathless woods of murmuring pines we love, 
Where wander aimlessly the moose and bear, 
And where ere long the cheery shout 
And ringing axe of woodman 
Wake far-sounding echoes from the neighboring 
hills, 

And where, in silent solitude, the reverent spirit 
W orships in that temple, 

Whose pillar’d aisles 

And interlacing arches 
Fresh from the hand of God did spring. 


But more than wood or vale, or hill or stream, 
We love thee for the sturdy race, 
Whose plodding industry and ready skill 
Have cleared the land, upreared the happy homes, 
Builded fair cities, and in thy schools and halls 
of learning, 

Raised up the generations 
Who have made thy fame secure 

Throughout the whole, broad land. 


Bright in the galaxy of stars thy statesmen 
shine, 
He of the “ White Plume” leading in the van, 
Whose death untimely made a nation mourn; 
But still thy star right onward bears, 
For ona Reed, unshaken by the wind, 
We fearless build thy future fame, 
While fellow spirits strong and brave 
Keep watch and ward o’er 
All the nation’s weal! 


Thy poet souls, in the high realm of song, 
Have made the world’s air vocal 
With their melody, 
And nations yet unborn will read 
Their rhythmic lines, 
As we the lines of Homer and of Pindar. 


Here, too, the cries of shackled slaves 

Met quick response, and ‘‘ Uncle Tom”’ 
Aroused a nation’s wrath, and from the State 
Poured forth a host of dauntless men, 

Who trod beneath their mailéd feet 

This basest infamy, and gave not o’er, 

Until from lake to gulf, from sea to sea, 
Their shackles fell, fused in fierce tires of war. 


And in that later strife, whose battle lines e’en 
now 
Through all the States deploy, 
Thou lead’st the way; 
For by thy “ Prohibition law ’’ thou hast made 
infamous 
The traffic kings and senators condone, 
And thus hast put thyself at God’s right hand, 
Whose “ woe” is on the nan who presses to his 
brother’s lips 
The ruby wine! 


Aud from thy borders, too, 


There has gone forth to many States and lands 
That last great wave, whose moral and religious 


pulse 
Beats high for God and man; and whose “ En- 
deavor,”’ 
With ite lines of living light, doth now embrace 
the globe, 


And swings within its ken the young and strong 
Of every race and nation under heaven. 


And so, dear Maine, mother of noble men and 
women fair, 
Around our festal board, tho’ far away, 
We give thee hail, and pledge thee service, 
Leal and true, through all revolving years! 
And through our honored guest, 
Who holds the keys and wields thy sceptre, 
Whose presence gives us joy, 
We send thee greeting, and bid him say 
To all our friends and brothers 
Still living by the forest and the sea — 
Stand fast, be true; and evhen unnumbered years 
Have down the centuries gone, 
Thy glories still will shine as fadeless 
As the stars that down upon thy hills 
And mountains gaze. 


And I, tho’ not a native born, as others here, 
But grafted in through marital relationship, 
Am truly glad that I am counted 

In this goodly fellowship; 
And to our wives, best daughters of the Pine 

Tree State, 

We dedicate these lines, 
And through our love for them 
We shall bear up the honor of their State. 
‘All hail to Maine! then, be the strain 
Of psalm and speech and song, 
While music rare and ladies fair 

These happy hours prolong. 








Shire Kuroda 
M.A.C., Amherst, Mass. 


A Japanese Studen 


Health in Danger From 
Creat Health From Hood's 


Sarsaparilia. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla has benefited people et 
all nationalities. Testimonial letters are coming 
to us daily by the hundreds. One of the recent 
contributions comes from Mr. Shiro Kuroda o. 
Japan, a student at the Massachusetts Agri 
eultural College at Amherst. His letter follow. 

“Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, 


“©. L Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“ @entlomen,—I came to America im 1801 and 
entered college in the following fall. After the 
thereugh attainment of my education, my ebject 
is te return to my native country. But I must 
net discuss my personal affairs. I wish to 


Recemmend te the Public 


parilla, which is peculiar to itself. 
“] have been suffering greatly from dyspepsia. 
I always felt tired and had ne appetite what 
ever, often felt dissy and even fainted away. 
ae OS ee eyinten’ ane 8 
comdaued ia strict adherence to study. Had! 


spanriaveieatao 


~ A Wenderful Medicine. 
setae ac 


aa 


° Ig cure Constipation by rester 
ee canine tay a 





Tortured 
Disfigured 
Humiliated 


Py gamahity chiin ond theed Cistanen. 


f —_, 
CUTIOURA 
Is the greatest of skin puriders, ' 


AS aS 
Because of its Saliar action on the pores, 
It is onocessfal im ou : 








umiliating humors, 
hen the usu: jes and even 
The best physicians fail. 
——_ Lo poms innocent, and effective, 
especially appeals to those who have 
suffered lon = bevel y. 
t acts upon ‘and bowels as 
well as upon tee ob and blood 
Its use during the winter and 8 apring 
~~ a clear skin and pure blood 
as sound bodily healt 
it ist the only Purifier acting on the Skin aud 
Blood at the same time. 








Rold throughout th the world. Price, $1. PotTsR 
Dave & Cue. Conr., Sole Props., Boston. 


* How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free 


and Tumor removed and perma- 
one Sore va plaster, 

n. Pamphiet sent free. Ad- 
Solon, Bwed, Med. Co., Lyna, Mass. 


Sound Dives are invisible and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases 
















eyes 
‘ales, 66% Ash 


theworld, H. A. 
cilund Block Chicago. 


ESE EASILY CURED 


ill’s Double Chloride o’ cela 
cane ot Morphy sae ye ad or Tovacce abit In rom ou tres 
ven in tea or coffee i tag t the 
Gasmtaie « of the. A ent. Testimonials sent free. 
For Sale by all Dru: ‘" or sent on receipt of $1.00 
THE OHIO Cem WORKS, Lima, Ohio. 
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A PRINCELY SALARY. 
Bishop J. M. Thobuern. 


SALARY is not always princely merely 
because it is large in amount. We speak 


princely gift, often meaning thereby thata large 
sum of money is represented ora gift of great 
intrinsic financial value; but a gift is often val- 
uable not so much for its own sake as for the 
sake of the giver. Anything that comes from the 
hand of a renowned prince is princely ina very 
true sense of the word, and in like manner the 
recipient ofttimes adds lustre to the gift which 
another bestows. 

I have had frequent occasion, during the past 
few months, to speak of Methodist preachers in 
India who receive an income of thirty dollars a 
year, and have become somewhat accustomed to 
the startled surprise of large numbers who hear 
the statement. Their surprise is the greater 
when I proceed to explain that the good brother 
who receives that amount of compensation for 
his services to the church is, in most cases, a 
married man and sometimes supports not only a 
wife but a family of children. Every congrega- 
tion is at once eager for explanations. How can 
any human being live and support a family upon 
such asalary? What can such a statement pos- 
sibly mean? Who pays the money? Under 
what kind of extraordinary circumstances can 
any missionary be found willing and ready to 
offer a Methodist brother such a beggarly com- 
pensation for the work of preaching the Gospel 
or teaching converts ? 

The statement that Methodist preachers are 

found in India who are willing and ready to 
work for such an income is made in all truth and 
soberness, and will not occasion so much sur- 
prise when the reader is told how the people to 
whom he ministers live. As a matter of fact, he 
is a little better off than the majority of those 
who look to him for pastoral care. The great 
majority of the people in India are wretchedly 
poor, and the most of our recent converts repre- 
sent the majority of the people. It is happen- 
ing in India, as it has happened everywhere, that 
our success is achieved among the masses. These 
masses being poor in the Oriental sense of the 
word, we are obliged to adapt our methods to 
their condition, and find it best in every way to 
select pastors who represent the average grade 
ot the people and who live among them and will 
continue to be of them. Throughout nearly all 
the country districts of India an income of two 
dollars a month is considered.a fair subsistence 
allowance for a family. An ordinary laboring 
man gets little more than this, and often not so 
much. The wife may add more or less to the 
family resources, but in most cases her earnings 
are exceedingly small. I remember making care- 
ful inquiries in one instance and found that a 
young wife who spent all her leisure hours in 
spinning cotton thread was able to add only 
thirty cents a month to the income of the family. 
The people live in small mud huts covered with 
thatch, without furniture and without anything 
resembling in the most distant degree the com- 
forts of an American home. Their food is meagre 
in quantity and generally very coarse in quality. 
Five or six cents a day must purchase all they 
eat. In an ordinary village, a man with an in- 
come of fifty dollars a year would occupy an en- 
viable position. The farmer who cultivates fif- 
teen acres is considered a prosperous man. Many 
poor creatures cultivate half an acre, while the 
laboring men look upon the man with his half 
acre as vastly better off than themselves. 

Among buch a people a pastor with a salary of 
two or three hundred dollars a year would be so 
far removed from those whom he is to serve that 
his usefulness would be greatly hindered, and he 
would rapidly cease to be one of the people. The 
very poor would harass him night and day with 
applications for help, while his parishioners of 
all ranks would cease to feel that he was a mem- 
ber of their community. We have noticed dur- 
ing recent years that most of our converts are 
persons who are gathered in by preachers of 
their own rank, many of whom are almost wholly 
illiterate. Slowly we have learned to adopt the 
policy which experience has proved to be most 
successful, and hence we select from among our 
converts young men of active minds, vigorous 
bodies and true hearts, and establish them in the 
Villages in the double capacity of pastor and 
teacher of the new converts. We have now sev- 
eral hundred of these men who bear the title of 
Pastor-teachers. They are all students with a 
Course of study assigned to them, and as they 
improve from year to year will slowly but sure- 
ly rise in intelligence and social standing, and 

in due time will require a much larger income 

than thirty dollars a year. This is the lowest 
and suffices only for men of the lowest 
grade; but when the preacher begins to require 

4&0 Occasional book, when he becomes sufficient- 

ly intelligent to need a weekly paper, and when 

he begins to appreciate the value of even moder- 
ate Christian culture for his children, it will be 
necessary togive him more. In other words, 
when Christianity begins to elevate him and his 

People, as it assuredly will, his circumstances 

will change for the better. 

At the present time we are receiving converts 
in large numbers, with no prospect of an early 
Cessation of the movement. Up to the latest 

all my letters from India indicate that 
hundred converts are receiving baptism 

‘very month, while thousands upon thousands 

our pale are waiting, not only willingly 
butieagerly, for teachers or preachers to be sent 

Phvaaey Every week I receive letters trom In- 

urging me to send help and send it quickly, 
pe it is not strange that my daily prayer to God 
that He would put it into the hearts of the 


people of America tocome forward liberally and 
support a work of such extraordinary promise. 
The present hour is a critieal one to the work- 
ers in our fruitful Indian field. The financial 
crisis in the United States is felt abroad as well 
asat home. But we cannot retrench in a work 
of this kind; we cannot, we dare not, do it. 
Iam in America sorely against my wish, to se- 
cure special help in our time of great need, and 
after studying the situation I have been led to 
make an appeal to our Methodist public in the 
following terms: — 

I wish to find one hundred persons, churches, 

Sunday-schools, Epworth Leagues, or other par- 
ties, who will give, or become responsible for, 
$100 each for the support of a native preacher of 
the better class. I am persuaded that one hun- 
dred donors can be found, but it may possibly 
require a good deal of searching and a little pa- 
tient waiting. 
Will not New England provide at least ten of 
the number, and do it at once? But if the read- 
er feels unable to give or collect so large a sum, 
let a smaller amount be fixed upon. Leta work- 
er getting $50 be selected, or one receiving $30. 
In any case, the money can be sent to me, or for- 
warded to Dr. McCabe at the Mission Rooms, 
stating that it is for my special work, and giv- 
ing the name and address of the donor. In due 
time a letter will be received from India giving 
the name and residence of the preacher in ques- 
tion, and thusa living bond will be created, 
uniting the donor in America to the worker on 
the other side of the globe. 

Here is a golden opportunity to undertake the 
blessed task of reaching a helping hand to 
thousands of souls far beyond the rising sun. 
Who will thankfully seize the opportunity ? 


THAT OORNER-STONE LAYING IN 
ROME. 


“\HIS afternoon [May 20] I have had the pleas- 
ure of sitting for an hour under the shad- 
ow of “The Flag of My Country, the Bloom of 
the World,” as Mr. Thompson calls the “Stars 
and Stripes’’ in his fine poem read at Mr. Bow- 
en’s Fourth of July celebration nearly a year ago 
at Woodstock. That was a memorable occasion, 
and as Isat amid the excellent company gath- 
ered together for the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Rome, my thoughts would wander from the in- 
teresting discourses pronounced, to that other 
day, when I sat with such dear company and 
listened to such noble words. I am constantly 
surprised by little hints and warnings given me 
now and then by various European-Americans, 
that I ‘must not stay abroad too long or I shall 
find it hard to go home,” and much more to the 
same effect, spoken with the kindliest intent, 
and evidently out of the bitter experiences of 
the speakers. To me all this is a great mystery. 
When I amat home! am not blind to our faults as 
a nation; when Iam in Europe the great seas wash 
all remembrance of such faults from my memory, 
and the flapping of the eagle’s wings may often 
be heard in my talk. Certain it is that while I 
have a true American’s love for the company of 
the distinguished Europeans who visit the Unit- 
ed States,in Europe I welcome with a deeper 
pleasure some of my own country people whom at 
home I have found extremely tiresome individ- 
uals. 
At home I never go to layings of corner-stones, 
though I am often bidden tosuch occasions; but 
here it seemed a very different sort of thing, and 
at theappointed hour I put on my best and made 
my way to the great corner lot of land at the 
junction of two important streets in the new 
quarter of Rome — the Via Firenze and the Via 
Venti Settembre. I found an assemblage of 
about five hundred people, mainly Waldensians 
(members of the old Italian Protestant Church), 
with a scattering of English and Americans. On 
the platform sat the guests of honor — the Amer- 
ican ambassador, Mr. Wayne MacVeagh; our 
consul, Mr. Wallace Jones; and Bishop John P. 
Newman of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The speeches were all in Italian except 
that of the Bishop, whose masterly address re- 
viewed the relations of the ancient city of Rome 
with the Christian Church from the year 64, 
when 8t. Paul was executed, to the present day. 
At the close of the Bishop’s speech, Mr. Pigott 
made a brief and brilliant Italian translation of 
ite main points, which was much enjoyed and 
applauded. 

The audience was increased by the people who 
crowded every window in the adjacent build- 
ings. From the place where I sat I could see the 
facade of one of the Government offices, whose 
windows were filled with officers of all grades, 
who listened with apparént interest to what they 
could understand of what was going on, and (as 
they were bound to do by the traditions of their 
order) stared at all the pretty girls with glasses 
of every description from spectacles to field- 
glasses. The Italian officers and soldiers are a 
fine-looking body of men, and these dark, eager 
faces gave an additional picturesqueness to the 
scene, which, in spite of the wooden boardings, 
the derrick, and the general bareness of the 
place, managed, as most thirgs do in Rome, to 
be picturesque. 

From the speeches and from conversation with 
the leaders of the enterprise at the reception 
which followed at the Grand Hotel, I gathered 
the following facts concerning the building 
whose corner-stone was laid by Bishop Newman, 
assisted by a score of black-browed Italian work- 


American Protestant churches in Rome. With 
the exclusiveness of which they are so proud, 





the representatives of the Church of England 


men, and the pastors of the other English and | 


and of the American Episcopal Church did not 

in the services, as I believe they did 
not in the Parliament of Religions at Chicago. I 
often hear an echo of the things that were said 
at that great Congréss, whose significance, if 
not fully realized at the time and place where it 
was held, is having far-reaching results in dis- 
tant countries. 

After nearly two years of almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, the lot measuring 155 feet Via 
Firenze and 93 feet Via Venti Settembre was 
bought from the Government May 30, 1891. Ex- 
cavations for foundations were begun in July, 
1898. The first foundation stone was laid,j}with 
appropriate ceremonies, by Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, the llth of September, 1893, nearly fifty feet 
below the level of the street, in a well dug in the 
opposite corner on Via Venti Settembre. In this 
stone there is a leaden box containing many me- 
mentos and historical notes. 

In excavating for the foundation, it was nec- 
essary to dig down through the walls of a Cath- 
olic church and convent and then through the 
ruins of an ancient pagan temple until the vir- 
gin soil was reached. More than fifty great 
shafts were then sunk from forty to fifty feet be- 
low the level of the street. During the excava- 
tions some valuable objects were found, includ- 
ing two statues now in the National Museum, 
and two pieces of pillars to be seen in the build- 
ing itself. The old walls were very hard and 
were with difficulty destroyed. 

Plans for the building were drawn by Sig. Ing. 
Cav. Rudolfo Buti. The design of the building 
is: 1, basement — printing establishment ; 2, 
ground floor — Italian church, English chapel, 
Sunday-schooland young people’s rooms; 8, first 
and second floors — residences; 4, third and 
fourth floors — college and theological school. 
It is probable that the whole cost, together with 
the lot, will not be less than $150,000. The lot 
was purchased, plan suggested and whole work 
prosecuted by Rev. William Burt, superintend- 
ent of the Italian Mission. 

In Rome, besides the regular church work, 
there is a prosperous girls’ home school, a boys’ 
institute, a theological school and a publishing 
house, The press is becoming one of the most 
efficient means of work, with its well-managed 
weekly paper, L’Hvangelista, monthly illustrated 
L’ Aurora tor the Sunday-school, Quarterly Man- 
ual for Teachers, and various tracts, pamphlets 





* ANCHOR " (Cincinnati), 


“ ATLANTIC" (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY " (New York). 
“BROOKLYN " (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL " (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati), 

“ PFAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


are sold in 


painting and color-card, 
sol Fan Branch. 
Congress Purchase Streets, Boston. 








and books. While Rome is the centre, the work 
extends from Sicily to Switzerland. There are 
now some thirty stations. 

The American representatives are: Dr. Burt, 
superintendent; Professor Clark, president of 
Theological School; Professor Powell; and 
Misses Vickery and Hall,in charge of ladies’ 
work. These are assisted by twenty-five native 
Italian preachers. — MaupE Hows EL.iorr, in 
Boston Daily Transcript. 








Foreign Y. M. 0. A. Work. 


Luther D. Wishard, foreign secretary of the 
American International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., says: “The first intimation that the 
methods of the American Association were 
adapted to the needs of young men in those 
lands, consisted in a letter to the students of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College from a 
students’ society, called Believers in Jesus, in 
the then newly organized Agricultural College 
in Sapporo, Japan. The letter was brought to 
the attention of the committee in 1878. It was 
simply a message of Christian greeting; it pro- 
posed no method of co-operation, but the letter 
itself was an emphatic expression of the value 
of international and intercollegiate communica- 
tion. That letter was the germ of the foreign 
movement. It prompted the resolution in the 
students’ meeting at the Cleveland convention 
in 1881, and again at the Milwaukee convention 
in 1883, suggesting correspondence with col- 
leges in foreign lands. The idea awakened by 
the Sapporo letter was discussed personally 
with students who were contemplating foreign 
missionary service, and by corresponding with 
those who had already reached the foreign field. 
This discussion bore fruit in the o ization, 
by Mr. F. K. Sanders, of the first students 
Youn Men’s Christian Association, outside of 
Amerie, in Jaffna College, aaron in 1884. 
Other Associations were organi in the Meth- 
odist college in Foochow, and the Con - 
tional college in Tungchou, China, the Meth- 
odist college in Tokyo, Japan, the Central Tur- 
key college and Syrian Protestant coll in 
Aintab and Beirut, Syria. In 1886 the Mount 
Hermon Summer School for Bible Study was 
advised by the International Committee to send 
a letter of greeting to Christian colleges in Asia, 
Africa, South America, and the mission fields 
of Burope suggesting the formation of Associa- 
tions and their union in a world-wide organiza- 
tion. Several Associations were formed in re- 
sponse to this letter.”’ 


HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted, Paint protects the house and 
saves repairs. You sometimes want to sell—many a good 

house has remained unsold for want of paint. The rule should 
be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. To be sure of getting 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe; 


“JEWETT " (New York), 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh), ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO," (Phila,) 
*“*MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

“MISSOURI " (St. Louis), 

“RED SEAL " (St. Louis), 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

**SOUTHERN "'(St. Louls and Chicago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION " (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 

These colors one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pe 

Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 

perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
many thousand dollars have been sav: 


unds of Strictly 


property-owners by having our book on 


Send us a postal card and get both free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 








Victor 


Bicycles 





All about the best. bi- 
cycles ever built since the 
world began is contained 
in the Victor catalog which 
will be sent you on re- 
quest, or it can be obtained 
of any Victor agent. 

The Victor Resiliome- 
ter, the only tire testing 
machine in existence, has 
proved conclusively that 





Victor 


Bicycles 





the Victor Pneumatic Tire 


is the most resilient of 
any. Victor Tires, like 
Victor Bicycles, are un- 
equaled, unapproached. 
Why not ride the best ? 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON 
WEwW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
DENVER 
FACIPIC COAST 


BGAN FRANCIGCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 











Victor 


Bicycles 

















Victor 


Bicycles 
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THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





the matter. He has purchased 'a pleasant home 
in East Haverhill and resides there, and be 

able to help others also. 8. OC, K. 
Dover District. 


And now it isthe errata of the Conference 
Minutes which require amendment and correc- 
tion. My brethren remind me that I failed to 


ve credit in my report, as published in — 
M mn peovaments Exeter 


1 
the inutes,for church 


last-named ‘place 

ander tbe jodiclous management of Pastor Kucts 
er j o 

but & bills all paid —for new heater, 





audience-room, 
ust com: , as lsaidin Zion’s HeraLp in 
April. ow of no way now in which I can 
remedy my remissness in giving 7e credits 
to these brethren, so do the can for tardy 
reparation, with editorial consent, in the HER- 
LD 


ALD. 

a. metteosioems of minor im * — 
tics for ministerial su ‘or which I am 
responsible, at Kingston. At Wolforo Junction 
Ohupoh, Haserh id ta ete pall ths pes 

ro ‘aver 1s 6a ve - 

tor b his full claim was and 
he #386, ¢ no more; and the rent athens was 
in quarterly confenunee as be 


@ manas myself should be slow to 
, and I dothis now simply as a 
correction of published record. 

Ameabury @ to be well worked by the 
courageously. 

Salisbury, also, is glad for the man sent 
to the c who is possess ple b 
his a) Ae Rees, lan deny eb 

sermons, and t to increase his 
claim one or two hun dollars, if business 
permits 

Smithtown still enjoys Rev. J. W. Bean’s serv- 
ice at church on Sunday as well as through the 


Hampton a to be happy in the o 
of ite se with Rev. W. A. as aa 


On the whole, we have cause for t. ving 
on Dover District. G. W.N. 








Maine Conference. 
Lewiston District. 


Auburn. — It is harvest time with our church 
in Auburn. June 5, 5 were received from Pe 
bation and 8 by letter, 7 were baptized, and 10 
were received on probation, 3 of whom were ex- 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. Rev. 
G. Conte gave an interesting lecture, May 27, 
upon Italian work in Boston. Several I 
were attracted to the service by the presence of 
one of their countrymen. came again 
Sunday evening, June 3,and ten bowed at the 
altar to e of the bread and wine of the 
sacrament. Pastor Stackpole finds use for his 
Italian tongue in visiting the homes of these 
people. His Bible-clase in the Sunday-school is 
Anne Sahay A probationers’ has been 
formed. the interests of the church prosper. 


Poland Camp-meeting. — A meeti of more 
than usual interest is anticl ted. “Rev. B. T. 
Adama, leader of the meeti ‘or six consecutive 

been elected v pe sapemnennent. 
Rev. i. 8, Stackpole will render efficient service. 
Mr. Smith, leader of the male quartet in High 
ee Lage Rene will yo a ine singing: 

shape your plans early, hren, an 

let us make our annual meeting a feast of fat 
things, a time of harvesting for ! 


Upton, and the Reshene ond. — A trip of 
ten days brought iding elder and his 
travel companion . G. B. Hannaford, as 
far nort as Dixville Notch. Three services were 
held at Upton, Mr. Hannaford’s parish twenty 
yearsago. Attheclose of the last service the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered 
to a little company of —- —- No 

ular services are n a 
vided tor Upton any denomination. A’ Mor. 
rol, Rev. Mr. York, a home missionary of the 
Co ional Church, has occasional services. 
How to provide stated services for these scat- 
tered peoples is a problem. 


Ni was “left to be supplied.” We are con- 
vinced that this charge offers to the right man a 
wide field for usefulness. But the man for the 
fleld must be endowed with ample and peculiar 
qualifications, which must be num 
ry endurance, love for souls, and the abil- 

ty to find a comfortable support by means of a 
moderate salary. 


Rumford Falls. — Collections for church aid 
will be sent to the church here. It is highly de- 
sirable that every society within the Conference 
make a pt and apne report. The work 
here will necessarily be crippled unless the 
torium be completed at once. Brethren, remem- 
ber this church now with generous gifts, and 
she will _ony become strong to help others. 

ection ordered by Conference has not 
taken, take it next Sunday and forward 
at once to Rev. D. F. Faulkner. 


Rey. Gideon F. Draper, eee & Japan, 
un 


pate many thi 
of ag for him will appear in HER- 
ter. Mr. Draper generously donates his 
services, in the interests of the Miss Soci- 
ety. looking to our churches for en’ ment 
and traveling expenses only. 








union reception a very occasion 
and worthy of ¢ fuller description. The events 
that the fraternal of Method- 
ism are unappreciated forces. 

We hear that Rev. ©. F. Allen, at West nd, is 
having good Sabbath ions. A 
ant reception was given him and the family on 
his arrival, Not pals phe Methoniete ot - 
land, but the meay fyi of Mr. Allen, are 
pleased to welcome again to the city. 

e to the Portland Rev. 
W. 8. Jones. He has had several ntments 
on this district, and here rendered six years of 
devoted as presiding elder. The people 
of Pleasantdale he and gave a 
hearty to Mr. Jones — yw T 
sel = been supplied 
for the house. Weare for a prosperous 
year. 


Rev. L. H. Bean had a crowded house on Me- 
morial Day at Knightville. Aro toe 6 pisces 
Seo perigee 0 house. We — 
in it. . 


P 
2 
g 








East Maine Conference. 

Rockland District. 

Belfast. — Rev, 8. L. Hanscon and wife were 
erence. ’ 
as ih of welcome made, music rendered, a 
cotiatjon ggeved, cod omens Geugattel Cosaieg 
rial Day Mr. Hancoean delivered "he oration in 
the Opera House. A full house him and 
a delighted audience congratulated him at the 

one, 


Bristol Mills. — Sunday, June 3, the pastor, 
Rev. G. EB. Edgett, baptized 6 and received 3 on 
probation. 


China. — The G, A. R. Post attended the serv- 
jocs Memorial Sunday. The parson 





Pearson, and wife se 
0} well, and with God’s help they hope for 
the best year in their experience. 


East Pittston, — There is a good attendance at 
all the meetings. Children’s Day will be ob- 
served June 17. A Sunday~ has been or- 
ganized at Turner’s 
sults are expected from the work. 0, W.) 
Lowell begins the year with much courage. i 


North Waldoboro. — Preparations are being 
made 4 bg rape Day, 2 = jo, end plane = 
progress or repair chu uring the 
summer. ™f, isa as and there is Sock 
enough for all. 

Unity. — ner L. H. Merrill is much omen. 
aged upon new m1 oF S 
fore the G. A. R. Post at the Union Church, May 
27. Crowded houses greet him at his three 
preaching appointments in Troy. 


The observance of Memorial Sun is a grow- 
ing feature of the work. Crowded churches are 
the rule, and much interest is otherwise mani- 
test in the service. Among those not mentioned 
above who preached the annual sermon before 
the G. A. R. Post upon their respective charges 
are Reys.L. G, March, J. L. Folsom, C. W. Brad-: 
G. B, Chadwick, ©. W. 

ussell, Also Re 


V. P. Wardwell delivered the y 
dress at Hampden, H. R. Merithew at Windsor, 
and W. W. Ogier at Thomaston. 0. 


lee, A. W. CO. A 
Lowell, W 








Vermont Conference. 
Montpelier District. 
Bellows Falls, — The Montpelier Ministerial 
Association will hold its first meeting at Bel- 
lows Falls, June 12-14. 


M . — Rev, A. H. Webb, pastor of the 
Methodist Church at this place,delivered the ad- 


dress on Decoration South Royalton, and 
Principal Smith, of the Vermont Methodist 
, delivered the 


jm: address in Montpelier. 
Dr, 8m. ageghet the Memorial sermon 
before the G, A. R. Post at Waterbury the Sun- 
day previous. 

Northfield. — The executive committee of the 
Central Vermont Camp-meet Association 


met recently and to mci the camp- 
py oy the at Northfield, Aug. 
13-18, the regs cesiy to call atten- 
to the , and come with a large 
delegation to the camp-meeting. ther- 
be very hel even in these 

t 80 many other at- 


when there are ot. 
tractions to divide the attention of our people. 
Mach will d upon the attitude that the 
takes. it not be the fault of the minis- 
if the meetings are not a success as to num- 
bers or in spirituality. 


Corinth. — The work at this opens well. 
Twelve have started in the jan life since 
Conference. Eleven of thesé were at the com- 


n: 
munion table last Sabbath. 
River Junction. — This church has in- 
Conference to i 





he 4 seen ot 58 
never been held in White River 

Junction, but the ts will find a ro 
oo when they meet with them next 
aarcectaeas Sec abnare rt ne 
Beet 7. ralasBet puters snd Seg 
° 0. T. M "s pastorate opens auspi- 


ciously. 

Jacksonville ‘ — The = 
gations at Seckecacie ere hb large than 
usual. At Sadawga, a new field, or rather an 





,and many good re-| 





abandoned field re-occupied, a Sunday-school 
has been organized with a corps of earnest Meth- 
odist teachers. The pastor writes: ‘ Last Sab- 


bath 160 attended the service in the 

afternoon, with 60 in Sunday-school.” 
Sastp-snecting at Claremont Junction will be 

held Aug. 21- uu 


St. Johnsbury District. 


meeting A Ygutoneliie wint open ‘A e.20, 
camp- a open Aug. 20, 
lasting a week. Dr. Bates isto be with us over 
Sunday at that meeting. We are to have a 
i tong | at Cr » soy 30 to Aug. 3. 

. Bates hed two excellent sermons at 
St. Johnsbury, June 3. Seven started.’ 








New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — A discussion of 
the N ian Bill was the order of the day. 
Hon, J. D. Miller, of Leominster, State Senator, 
gian sytem is put lato operation, in’ Massachu- 

8 n ion in u- 
Ste, t will ner be Norwegian nor Swedish, but 
one of recent make-up. It has been so amended 
as to be a practically new scheme. It must be 


|| remembered that the issue is between the pro- 


or system and the : 
he 5 er declared himself a believer in pro- 
hibition wherever the public sentiment will sus- 
tain it. The moral aspect is the chief aspect. 
The teacher, not the text-book, is the important 
factor in educational temperance wor The 
saloon ren in politics is the most serious dan- 

r before us. the profits of the liquor bus- 
ness are now inthe hands of the rum-sellers. 
This eee scheme will greatly reduce the 


Rev. Dr. D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, said: 
The issue is not one between a prohib: tive and 
a license ome Never let us have any system 
that will license the liquor traffic. The question 
is this: When we are politically defeated, does 
our seqgent ee cease? W is the duty of 
minorities ? They do indeed have great respon- 
sibility. We ought to go gunning witha double- 
barrel gun. This Norwegian bill is a good way to 
sell liquor, if they will sell it. The anti-slavery 
men, bi y beaten before the war, continued 
to battle for their convictions till after awhile 
the great Rebellion settled the whole question. 
So let us take what wecan. From expert testi- 
mony he declared himself convinced that the 
consumption of liquor is tly reduced in the 
Scandinavian countries. © great evils follow 
the saloon business — greed and sensuality. The 
reduction of financial profits by this scheme will 
help to destroy the one, and the absence of all 
allurements in the places where liquor is sold 
will hinder the other. Will any men go 
into this business? One hundred thousand 
dollars from the kets of the best men in the 
city of Springfield may be had to start the bus- 
iness at any time. We might lose one or two 
tem: nce towns, but we would gain more that 
would overbalance any loss. 

Rev. W. R. Lord, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Dorchester, spoke briefly: I believe 
prohibition in the city of Boston isa long way 
ahead. As the Australian ballot was the step- 
eng-ctene to purity of the ballot, so the Nor- 
wi n system will greatly help the cause of 
prohibition. 


Adjourned to meet June 25, when Dr. Whit-' 


aker will continue the discussion, 
Boston South District. 


Milford, — Rev. W. C. Townsend, tor, de- 
livered a vigorous address upon the Norwegian 
System, a evening, June 3. The Milford 

azette publishes nearly a two-column report, 
wane poe ives one the impression of a 

inted, well-balanced and timely deliverance, It 

. perhaps, needless to say that Mr. Townsend 
assailed the scheme as another form of license, 
for which he has no tolerance. 


South Walpole. — A large number of the pa- 
rishioners and friends gave their pastor, Rev. N. 
H. Martin, and daughter, a royal reception last 
Th a evening. sone sore y —s 
were shown greet g cheer, music 
recitations and | g Tit packages for the parso e 
larder. This was the second reception, for 
when the pastor and ily arrived in town after 
Conference they were met at the station and con- 
ried to the parsonage where there were ladies and 
gentlemen who had it furnished and in order, 
warmed and visioned. There were Children’s 
Day services last Sunday, with a Sunday-school 
concert in the evening. 


Boston North District. 


Charlestown, Trinity Church. — Children’s 
Day was observed, June 10. Dr. Brodbeck 

reached a timely sermon to a great audience in 

he morning. In the evening the church was 
thronged for the Sunday-school concert. ‘ It 
was one of the best days in the history of Trin- 
iy says our informant. Next Sunday, June 
17, is Bunker Hill Day. Dr. Brodbeck is to preach 
a patriotic sermon in the morning. 8; fal serv- 
ices are to be held, all of an appropriate nature. 
A great day is anticipated. 


First Church, Somerville,— Children’s Day 
was enthusiastically observed by large audiences 
morning andevening. A unique feature con- 
nected with the most excellent concert in the 
evening was the aation exercise in which 
twenty-four from the primary de ment were 
presented with diplomas signed by pastor, su- 
perintendent and 


Hudson.—Rev. G. H. Perkins and wife have been 
most heartily received by this church on their 
return for the third year. The public reception 
was elaborately and carried out with 
entire success. owers were strewn in the path 
of Mr. and Mrs. Perkins as they advanced tothe 
church altar. The various societies were repre- 
sented by enthusiagtic spokesmen, all of whom 

most cordial sentiments towards the 
pastor and wife. 


Worthen St.— A solemn and fitable 
mem service in honor of Dr, J. O. k was 
held in this church, May 27. Dr. Peck was poner 
here Hi 


in 1864-66, and glorious success, 
the church with people, pa: off a isavy deb’ 
and bringing hundreds to t. Atthe meet- 


ing Hon. Jeremiah Vlark,treasurer, who held of- 
[Continued on Page 13.) 





Suffered with Bronchitis. 

Boston Highlands, Mass., May 8, 1894, 
My husband suffered with bronchitis for ten 
months, but he began to take Hood’s Sarsaparil- 
la and it did him more good thanany other med- 
icine he has ever tried. Mrs. KELLNER, 22 

Adams Place. , ‘ 
Hood’s Pills cure Indigestion, sick headache. 


aXe 





Vacation 





















‘ THe bicycle has become ufliversally 
recognized as a means for the 

romotion of health, and among busy 

© brain workers its use is rapidly ex- 

@ : 

) tending. 

© Thousands of persons whose habits 

2 are sedentary, and who are soon to 

begin the long summer vacation, are 

@ considering the purchase of 


: Columbia Bicycles 


Every one wants the best, which is 
5 always the cheapest and most enjoy- 
able; and we have a plan by which we 
hope to assist large numbers of the 
above mentioned classes to procure our 
@ superb machines, and at the same time @ 
promote general cycling interest among 
professional people. Send us your 
name and address, and you will receive 
by return mail a circular containing 
our special vacation offer. 


POPE MFG. CO., & 
221 Columbus Ave., @ 
Boston. 


») send two 2-cent stamps for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 











“Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


and having 
Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. On 

it’s always used,”—R, R. Dorréas. ny 
The above was f: mail, The 
writer is pd tm pg opinion 
is universal. Send for sample. 


un 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





TREAT [HURCHIICHT 


"REFLECTORS 


FRINKS 


aud Dkre whits rok satiate oo 
1.P.F I N I 








OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 





i led for developing Throat and Lungs, pre- 
venting and Curing Consumption, Asthina 


J 
Diseases. Send stamp fi Circulers to 
yotmnic Suprcy Co., Box 1951, r. on, Mass. 





CHORGH BELLS E:e 


Maite 














SELECT SONGS NO. 2. 
SUNNY-SIDE SON 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


AMINE 


and Hupert P. Marn, for use where only one book is 
desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 
School. Cloth, $40 per 100. 


mand for fresh, sparkli wide-awake Sunday- 
School music. hoards, 030 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
16 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


od 








Wusteal Pri 


for Young Folks. For use in public and 
schools, and the home. Tabl Drille,ote. 
A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, ocents, 
Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 
Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. ’ 
Japanese Parasol March and Drill, © 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cent 
Tambourine March and Drill, © «ens. 
Today, A character sketch with tableaux, go cents, 
Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 2° 
The Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chons 

“and encore. Very entertaining. so cents. 
Yesterday or Qrandma’s Dream, A beautiful litle 
__ sketch with old time 
Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, (0 of 
The Jolly Littie Walters, “ censs. 

Littie Turkkee Turks, 5 <e¢s. 


t'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Byes 
A cute songfor a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
Ary le copy of Musteal Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, . . NEW YORK, - - CHICAG® 


realthhbet 




















Compiled by F. ¥. 
Pe.ousst, D. D." 


By Dr. W. H. Doaws®, 
will meet the de- 








Do" 
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HBRALD CALENDAR. 


Bt. peers Dik, Pr’s M’g, at St. Johnsbury, June 13-15 








Norwich Dis. Mig, Asso., at Mystic, Conn., June 18, 19 
Dover Dis. Pr’s M’g, at , Mass., June 18, 19 
“ “ man ar ay oy Ne ea June #0 
reristoe Dive pworth Long = 
Lewiston Epworth League, at Bow- 
doinham, Me., Wednesday Thursday, June 20, 21 
Providence Min. -, at Centreville, June 25, 26 


N. H. Temperance Grove M’g.at the Weirs, July 10-13 
New England Chautauqua and Sunday-school 

Assembly, at’ Lake View, So. Framingham, July 10-24 
Holiness bey ey East Epping,N.H., July 16-21 
North’n Ni Chautauqua Assembly, 

at Fryeburg, Me,, July %4-Aug. 11 
Rockland Dis. Mid; Asso., at Damariscotta, June 25-27 
St. Johnsbury Dis. Epworth League Conven- 


tion, at Lyndonville, June 27, 28 


Yarmouth Pienic, Aug. 2 
“ Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Ang. 4-13 
Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 


Willimantic Camp-meeting, 

Inter-denominational Christian Believers 
Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 
cost" —at Old Orchard, Me., Dr. L. B. 


Aug. 13-19 


Bates, leader, Aug. 18-20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
} yndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. 20 


Hedding Camp-meeting, Bast Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-26 

Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 

Laure] Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 

Claremont Camp-meeting Aug. 21-28 

Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. i 

OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS FOR 1894 ; — 
N. B. Sea-side Camp-meeting Asso., 
Salvation Army, 


June %-July 9 
July 14-23 


Christian Alliance Convention, July %-Aug. 13 
“ Pentecostal Days,” Aug. 18-20 
Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-28 
General Temp Meeting, Aug. 18-Sept. 3 





HEDDING ACADEMIA; 
Summer School, 
Chautauqua Assembly, 


July 23-Aug. 11 
Aug. 11-18 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 

Rey. W. W. Ogier, Thomaston, Me, 
Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, Maynard Ave., Malden, Mass. 
Rev. W. H. Stetson, 58 Camp St., Providence, R. I. 








PROVIDENCE DISTRIOT.— The District Stewards 
will meet on Monday, June 18, at 11 a, m.,in the vestry 
of Mathewson Street Church, Providence, R. I. 

8. 0. BENTON. 


THE BANGOR DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE will 
meet at Dexter, Monday and Tuesday, June 25 and 26. 
Program will be sent to participants by mail. 

H. B, Foss, for Com. 

NOTICE. — A student in the senior class of Boston 
University School of Theology would like to supply a 
charge during the summer. Address 

‘ H. ©. M., 72 Mt. Vernon 8t., 
é i: ea : Boston, Mass., Room 44. 


BOSTON EAST DISTRICT,—A convention of the 


First Division, W. F. M. 8., will be held in the Meridian 
ropek, char We , June 2%, commencing at 
10%. m,, M in the aftéfnoon. © + 


R. W. KNow zs, Dist. Seo’y. 








COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, WESLEYAN UNI- 
VERSITY, June 24-27, — Sunday a, m., Baccalaureate ser- 
mon, by President oe P, Raymond; p. m., alumni 
prayer-meeting; evening, University sermon, by Bishop 
Foster, Monday a. m., public report of the secretary of 
the Faculty and award of prizes; p.m., Olass-day exer- 
cises; evening, Commencement concert. Tuesday a. m., 
meeting of the trustees; annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; business meeting of the alumni; p. m., 
re-union of the classes of 44, '59, 69, 87, "91; reception 
of the college fraternities; evening, address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. Wed day a.m., © t exercises; 
DP. @., President’s reception. Thursday’ and Friday, 
examination of candidates for admission. 








ANNIVERSARY WEEK — VERMONT METHODIST 
SEMINARY, Montpelier. — Sunday, June 17, at 10.30 
&,m., Anniversary Sermon by the Principal. Monday 
and Tuesday, annual examinations. Monday evening, 
concert. Tuesday evening, prize contest in declama- 
tion. Wednesday, Class-day exercises; business meet- 
ingof Alumni Association; p. m., meeting of the 
trustees; field sports; .8 p. m., address before the 
Msthetic Society, by William North Rice, LL. D., 
of Wesleyan University. Thursday, 9.30 a.m., gradu- 
Sting exercises, followed by annual banquet; at 8 
D. m., Principal’s reception to alumni and friends, at No, 
3 College St. 

It is expected that the Central Vermont and Wells 
River roads will sell round trip tickets, as usual. 





Money Letters from June 4 to 11, 

AW © Anderson, H 8 Angus, A Adams, W © Atwater, 
Mrs EB Andrus, G © Allen, H P Andrews, W & Alex- 
ander, F J Arnold, N W Ayer & Co. I A Bean, 8 H 
Brown, Gilbert Borden, Miss J H Bearce, W De F Brown, 
Mary © Bragg, Jacob . F A Barnes, J BE Bowman, 
W F Braman, @ © t, Mrs M L Bowen. EB H 
Brewer, L W Bowers, H B Bartlett. © H Chase. H T 
Olark, Orlando Cleves, H W Colley, M Crook, John 
Collins, G A Crawford, Mrs J T Conway, J W Cornell, 
W B Caswell, Edw Oullen, N D Center, J Colby, B 
Ohenery.© E Dawes, Miss R G Dyer, Mrs E H Davis, 
MV Davis, Mrs G W Day, R J Dickey, James Deer- 
ing, Mrs M Douglass. Mrs J BE Eldredge, E G 
Eldridge, Mrs M J Hagate, Mary A Emerson, © K 
Bvans. N G Fossenden, J E Fuller, A D Faunce, D L 
Field. Mrs 8 A Gott, EB Gay, J M Garland, NB 
Garside, Mrs J Goodell, M B Grout, WJ Gray, D E 
Genthner. Mrs H D Henshaw, Freeman Hatch, W I 
Haven, 8 Hooper, BE B ley, O C Holway, James 
Hutchinson, HB Haskell, Mrs AI Holmes. A E Irving, 
3 B Ingalls. RA Jennings. B F. Knowles, Mrs 0 M 
Knight. © H Lovett, JO Loud, H F Lufkin, Robert 
lawton, J Q Lowell. G © Lee, WA Luce, G F Lawton, 

Legg, G D- Lindsay, Mrs H A Munsey, L H Met- 
calf, D Marcy, © McQuilkin,S P Mason, Helen Mur- 

Py M E Moulton), Mrs EE Mathews, M W Merrill. 
i P Newman, W E Niles, H Newcomb, Mrs H Noble. 

© Prince, F A Packard, W N Parker, Mrs © E 
Ht Perry, Harvey Pittock, © F Paddock, E C 
E M Prouty, A W Pottle. J M Raupach, 
, Chas Reynolds, R H Rust. Mrs A Sylvester, 

Strickland, W G Smith, J H Sherman, F E 
oe B F Simon, James Stephens, J A Spofford, 
Smithers, William Spaulding, Mrs M Sloan, J F 
rs FL Streeter, GH Solley, © L Silver. Mrs 
Thornton, Nic D © Thatcher, Mrs 0 AB 
Pew OF tran, 8 4 . J Thompson, A D Trowt. 
Oo oan A L Wiley, N T Whitaker, L P Wiggin, 
Weldon, cr W J Wilkins, Mary 8 P Wyman, 8 R 
© © Whidden, John Wentworth. P H Young. 
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Marriages. 














A PULPIT WANTED.—A preacher, twenty-seven 
years of age, who has had four years’ experience in 
city charges, and is strongly recommended by 
President John, of De Pauw Usiversity, and Dr. H. A. 
Cleveland, of Erie, Pa., desires to obtain a charge 
near Bostoh, in order that he may take a theo- 
logical course at the School of Theology. He has been 
offered a salary of $1,400 in the West, but wishes 
to finish his theological studies in the Bast, 
He would be very glad to supply the place of 
some preacher during the summer vacation. Commu- 
nications may be addressed to Dean Buell, 73 Mt. 
Vernon 8t., or to the young man himself, Rev. L. P. 
Dimmitt, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 








THE OONFERENCES, 
[Continued from Page 12.) 





ficial position under Dr. Peck, spoke tender 
words of reminiscence. . J. M. rr, Sun- 
day-school superintendent, and Just: Wilson, 
both of whom wereconverted during Dr. Peck’s 
ministry oltnay referred to theso important 
events. Rev. £. . Curnick, pastor, followed in 
a longer address, in which he sketched the sec- 
retary’s life and works, and drew practical les- 
ye toes oom pen Soe, ened of 7 hearers. 

ppropr music by choir and congrega- 
tion added to the interest of the occasion. 


St. Paul’s, Lowell. — A gracious spirit of re- 
vival prevails at this church. Since Conference 
24 a requested prayers. Rev. F. K. Stratton, 
pastor. 


Epworth Church, Cambridge. — At this 
church, on Thursday evening, June 7, at the 
close of the first quarterly conference, a recep- 
tion was given to the ong elder, Dr. Geo: 

F. Eaton, and his family. Cordial words of wel- 
come to the church they are to make their home 
were spoken by the r, Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Rice, and a fitting response was made by Dr. 
Eaton. Then followed a time of hand-shaking, 
as every one of the large company present was 
introduced to Dr. Haton and to his wife and 
daughter. Light refreshments were served in 
the quet-hall, and the rest of the evening 
was given to sociability, The chapel had been 
transformed into a parlor for the occasion, and 
the ey be greatly enjoyed by all. The 
Epworth Church is beginning its second year 
with increased and constantly increasing num- 
bers, and with encouraging prospects. 


Boston East District. 


Newburyport People’s Church, — Rev. John 

W. Ward’s pastorate here is opening with many 

signs of success. Large con ations greet the 

— every Sunday, Children’s Day was en- 
husiastically observed. 


Winthrop. — June 3, the pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Blackett, received 18 Into full membership. Last 
Sunday was Children’s Day. Mr. Blackett 
peeoased on ‘‘ Child Life ”’ in the ——. and 

he Sunday-school gave a fine concert in the 
evening. 


Malden, Lindendale Church.—The cozy ves- 
try of this church was wonderfully transformed 
into a parlor by the workers of the Epworth 

ue for the jon of the pastor, Rev. 

J. H. ig any | and his family, Wednesday 
evening, June 6, After individual greetings by 
the good number who were present, the people 
repa. to the auditorium of the church where 
remarks were made yt. F, Hallett, the presi- 
dent of the League, Rev. Mr. Cardon, rector of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and Rev. 
W. Adams, of the Maplewood Church. Sev- 
eral musical numbers were rend , and the ex- 
ercises closed by singing “‘ Blest be the tie that 
binds.”” Two were received on bation and 
one baptized, June3. Last Sunday istered 
the it attendance at the church service, and 
also at the Sunday-school, in the church’s his- 
tory. Education collection was 50 per cent, 
over that of last year. 


Melrose. — Dr. L. B, Bates has recently closed 
a two weeks’ series of evangelistic services with 
this church. He was ably assisted by Rev. F. B. 
Harvey, who led the singing. The work was 
greatly blessed to the good of this earnest 
church, Rev. ©. E, Davis, pastor. 


Salem, Wesley Church. — At the last commun- 
ion service 17 persons were received on proba- 
tion, 2 into full membership, and 3 were ba 
tized. A new mage has been leased by t 
trustees, and the pastor and family are happily 
settled in their new home. It is a large and at- 
tractive house situated on a good street. Rev. 
R. F. Holway, pastor. U. 


Springfield District. 


Chicopee, Central Church. — The last Sunday 
of May was Missionary day, and the cause was 
presented by the pastor in a very effective man- 
ner. A leaflet was distributed, in which were 
many important facts concerning missio 
work which every member of our church shoul 
know. The subscription cards were thus word- 
ed: “ One Day’s Work for Missions. I will give 
one day’s work (oran equivalent sum) to the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist - aya 
Church, for the ference 1894-95, to 
credited to the Central M. E. Church, Chicopee.” 
The full apportionment at least will be ‘ 
Rev. G. F. in, pastor. 


Spring , State St.—On the first Sunday 
evening in June, Rev. W. H. Meredith, the pas- 
tor, gave by request his sermon — “ Amer- 
ican Citizenship,’’ and the congregation was the 
lar; in the church for years. This address 
has received the highest commendation, it hav- 
ing also been given before the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation at Chicopee. 

Spring; now has with all its other excellent 
= ay a ip A | Monday oe 

ng, June 4, about one hun oung people 

ting the of ngfield, West 
Springfield and Mittineague, mat in'the ksbu 

urch building. In the early part of the even- 


ing a very pleasant reception was held by the 
Asbury ue; cake ra coffee were served, 


and an unity was un oll $0 inaees the 
rem church? ‘The oiicess of the nion as 
hich followed 


; vice-presi- 











was arranged witha view to the exposition of 
the League at work, and most admirably was it 
both planned and carried out. Of the seven- 


presiding elder, whose enforced absence has 
been mentioned, and the other a person appoint- 
ed fora three minutes’ paper. Hach of the de- 
partments of Spiritual Work, Mercy and Heip, 
Literary, Social, and the Junior League, was 
presented by two specially designated young 
people, who told of some of the best things 
done by their home chapters. These papers 
were all just three minutes long, and were filled 
with practice, and not theory. 

Then came five wise-looking people — the 
“committee of oracles,” they might have been 
styled— who ventured an answer to every 
question given them; and there were many. In 
fifteen minutes, the time allowed to each of 
them, they dispensed the best wisdom they had. 
Rev. C. L. Goodell spoke of the Spiritual work, 
Rev. W. I. Haven of Mercy and Help, Rev. F. N. 
Upham of the Literary department, Rev, E. M. 
Taylor of the Social side of the question, and 
Miss Juliette Smith of the Junior League. 

After singing Hymn 211, “‘ When I survey the 
wondrous cross,”’ the convention listened at- 
tentively to the 

President’s Annual Address. 

It wasa brief sermon from the text Col, 3; 17: 
“ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus,”” The Apostle 
surely does not mean that we are to make a talis- 
manic use of the name of the Lord Jesus, ‘The 
seven sons of one Sceva,a Jew,’ tried this and 
fared badly. At the judgment day many will 
say, “ Lord! Lord!” but all in vain, The text 
teaches (1) A standard of Christian living —In 
His Name. What would Jesus do? This is the 
question to be asked by all who would ascertain 
duty. (2) A measure of our consecration — 
“Do all in the Name.’ (3) A method of work 
—“in the Name,” 4. ¢., unselfishly as foran- 
other, and humbly as confessing unworthiness. 
Jesus’ name means “Saviour from sin; hence, 
those who work “in His name” acknowledge 
need of salvation and admit dependence upon 
Him alone. Weare not morbidly anxious about 
the work, but leave itto Him. This was a time- 
ly message, and was delivered with a spiritual 
unction and power. 

The chapel was crowded with a great throng 
of guests who fully appreciated the generous 
and delicately served refreshments with which 
three long tables were spread. The hour and a 
half of intermission passed most pleasantly in 
friendly conversation. 

At 7.30 o’clock the time had come for the open- 


ing of the 
Evening Session. 

The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing list of names as representing persons 
well fitted to hold office during the ensuing 
year. The convention at once approved the 
choice. President, Rev. G. A. Phinney, of Dor- 
chester; vice-presidents, G. W. Hastings, 
Worcester, A. E. Lamont, Boston, Mrs, H. A. 
Norris, Hyde Park; corresponding secretary, 
Bert Poole, Boston; recording secretary, Mrs. 
C. F. Hildreth, Dorchester; treasurer, Dr. C. H 
Wall, of Temple Street Church, Boston; super- 
intendent of Junior League work, Mrs. G. A. 
Phinney, Dorchester; executive committee, Dr. 
C. 8. Rogers, Robert Gibson and Miss May I. Kin- 
ney, all of Boston; delegates to annual meeting 
of the First General Conference District, W. A. 
Warden of Worcester, Miss A. L, Boutwell of 


Rev. Geo. A. Phinney, the newly-elected pres- 
ident, conducted the devotional exercises. They 
took the form of an aspiration meetiug, wherein 
a great many expressed their hopes for their 
own Christian life. For twenty minutes the 
convention was very near the gates of heaven. 
It was a time of much hallowed spiritual power. 
With felicitous expression Mr. Phinney intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, 

Rev. Henry Tuckley, 
of Trinity Church, Springfield. His address 
had for ite topic, ‘‘ The Leaguer in Society,” and 
for an hour he held the unwearied and deeply 
interested attention of the great audience. For 


quickly turned sentences, aptly illustrated 
general finish in both thought and 
points, fon, We Nave not heard its equal for 


must 2 a 
disconnected 


; 
i 
i 





pels us toward them. Society exercises an enor- 
mous . She can make us, or she can mar 
us. How very important to onivound ourosives 
with good society! Can we doit? I think we 
Bp A what we make it. Life 
is are all sorts of 


“ Do thy duty; that is best; 
Ene oe Lord the rest,”” 


Thus the "Paine, to speak against 
gossiping flirting, faul , selfish- 
if there be other evils they were 

skillfully assailed; while the virtues 

iness, sincerity, 
were 


The convention closed by si “A 
to keep I have,” and the bemediekion by Mr. 
nney. 








Some Vacation Queries?? 


ee you ever visited Montreal? Have you ever en- 

joyed the thrilling experience of riding over the fa- 
mous Lachine Rapids ? Have you ever seen Old Quebec, 
& picturesque piece of old Brittany on the North Amer- 
fean Continent? Have you ever taken the sail on the 
beautiful 8t. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers from Que- 
bec to Chicoutimi? No matter where you will spend 
your vacation, you cannot more profitably or pl bly 
begin it than by visiting these places of unparalleled in- 
terest, The excursions we shall run will be absolutely 
first-class in every respect, will be personally conducted, 
and within the reach of all. Arrangements can be made 
for Bpworth Leaguers who desire to attend the great in- 
ternational convention of the Baptist ¥. P, 0. U. at To- 
ronto. Particulars by addressing, 


GRAVES & DWICHT, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. _ 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Ferry Beach. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their exhaust- 

energies. With its long stretches of hard, 
sandy beach, ite bold bluffs of rocks making into 
the sea, ite inlets and cozy nobks, w ds 
and green fields, it is justly termed the “ Gar- 
den of Eden,”’ by all tourists and pleasure seek- 


ers. 

In one of these t, cozy nooks is located 
the Bay View Hovsm, which has been a popu- 
lar resort for the last fifteen years. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making o unique feature by uniting 
the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The Bay Vimw is perfect in all its appoint- 
ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ventilated 
with fine views; rooms are all carpeted, well 
furnished, good springs on beds and hair mat- 

;t ors are wide and airy. 

It has all the modern improvements, with 
abundant supply of pure spring water. Sanita- 
ry conditions perfect and well my 

Check all bag to Old Orchard ih, 

The Bay VIEW been under the same man- 
—— for ten years past, and will continue 
"The proprietors take. this pportunity of 

propr' e oO unity of as- 
suring their old friends and patrons of their 
appreciation of many favors in the past, and 
trust by giving their attention to the 
comfort of their guests, to continue to receive 
their patro: in the future, as well as to meet 





























the a) bation of all new patrons. 
All letters and telegrams aski 
y and cheer- 
fully answered. 
Special prices will be made to parties who wish 
weeks or longer. 
Address, 
Proprietors and Owners, 
Saco, Me. 
BY THE 
Lor NWN 
CLOCIOKR OK 
a - é ( /] 
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The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys- 
—- NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
The supply is inexhaustible and always athand. Asa 
HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
a cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
of the cure. 
gland, June, 1880, upwards of 
SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 
many well-known Olergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Blectropoise, who 
‘personally received. 


for informa- 
tion, rates and diagrams, prom 
to make arrangements for a stay of six or eight 
E. MANSON & SON, 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 
ATR 
= iil 
Er iansiiessl tM) 
tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru- 
Safe Home Tr t, the El 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. As 
by any other hod, either pecting the severity of 
Bince the introduction of this treatment into New En- 
fim these States only, have proved the value of this 
Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
commend tt for benefits : 


Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield Ft., Boston, Maer. 
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Our Book Table. 


A Short History of the PY Mow Yi 
dD. Prin’ 
wl iaiseeén, 3. "Boston NgencyeS Frasia 


This is a popular history of the Crusades. 
Though brief, the narrative is luminous and 
‘graphic. The pictures of men and movements 
crowd the volume, making the reading both 
enjoyable and instructive. The Crusades form 
one of the most marvelous and instructive chap- 
ters in human history. In that mighty uprising 
of western peoples is seen the reserve and recu- 
perative force of Christian civilization. Chris- 
¢ianity was the triumph of an irrepressible en- 
thusiasm which filled the Greek and Roman 
worlds with light and life. The counter fa- 
naticism of Mahomet, like the sirocco of the 
desert, swept the bosom of Eastern Christen- 
dom. The lifeless forms of a corrupt Christian- 
ity shriveled and perished before the blast. In 
all these regions the fervors of primitive Chris- 
tianity had spent their force and were no longer 
able to resist the rude energy of Islam. For a 
time the storm threatened to extend over Europe 
and to extinguish the faith among the new 
peoples. Constantinople was menaced on the 
east, and inthe west Spain lay prostrate at the 
enemy’s feet. For centuries the name of the 
“ false prophet”? was the supreme terror of 
Europe. But in the new nations of the west 
there was still vitality. Though Spain had been 
trampled out, France was roused to strike, in 
A. D. 782, at Tours, a decisive blow,when Charles 
Martel pounded to atoms the invading army. 
Europe breathed more freely, and felt the 
impulse communicated by that great victory 
which changed the course of the world’s history 
for all time. Through all the Latin and German 
lands the tide of feeling against ‘the unspeak- 
able Turk ”’ rose, till at the Council of Clermont, 
in A. D. 1096, the enthusiasm burst into action. 
Blows were to follow words. The war, instead 
of remaining defensive, was to be borne into the 
enemy’s country. Clermont is famous for the 
council in which originated the first Crusade. 
The prime agent in that strange movement 
was Peter the Hermit, a plain, rade man charged 
with dynamite. The accumulated enthusiasm of 
three centuries was incarnated in this in- 
spired man. The explosion at Clermont roused 
the nations of Europe to attempt the rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre, The tenth session, the 
occasion of deepest interest, was held Nov. 26, 
in the Grand Place,in the presence of many 
thousands of various nations. Pope Urban II., 
in full sympathy with the movement, ascended 
the high platform erected in the open air for the 
occasion, accompanied by cardinals and bishops 
and the great Hermit himself. Peter, who had 
been in Palestine, and intensely felt the woes 
of the faithfui remaining there, pronounced one 
of the most memorable orations of all history. 
He changed the of human events. His 
words were electric, At the close of his ad- 
dress the whole assembly joined in the shout: 
“ Tt is the will of God!” Europe caught up the 
words and bore them on asa battle-cry against 
the Turk. 

The first Crusade was ordered by the council. 
The Pope led in the call to arms, and all his 
bishops from Sicily to Scandinavia repeated the 
call, Peter and his associates bore the torch on 
through many lands. The people, from end to 
end of Europe, became aroused and frenzied, 
ready as it were to launch into the heart 
of Asia. Peter the Hermit and Walter the Pen- 
niless led the first column, 300,000 strong and 
little more than a rabble, projected forward by 
an overpowering enthusiasm into the jaws of 
death. In passing down the Danube they con- 
ducted themselves little better than a band of 
robbers, living on the country and endangering 
the life of any one who opposed them. Eight 
of the desperadoes were hung at the gate of 
Semlin; and, in revenge, the Crusaders captured 
the city and slaughtered more than a thousand 
of the people in the hill to which they fled for 
safety. Alexius, the Greek Emperor, wisely 
gave them safe conduct across the Bosphorus 
into Asia Minor where their plundering 
again began, and where they were soon met 
and utterly destroyed by Kilidje Arslan. 

The destruction of the first companies of 
Crusaders, instead of dampening, rekindled the 
zeal of those left behind. Bold warriors followed 
in the footsteps of Peter’s rabble. In spite of 
the strong works of Antioch, the city was capt- 
ured, and the Crusaders moved on to Jerusalem, 
which at once fell into their hands. The capture 
of Edessa in 1145 ended the first and in some 
respects the most remarkable of the eight 
Crusades. 

St. Bernard was the apostle of the second 
Crusade, begun in 1147, This Crusade was a 
failure. Jerusalem meantime was re-captured 
by the Saracens; but the Crusaders took Damas- 
cus, Ascalon, Tiberias, and finally recovered the 
Holy City. The third Crusade was led in 1174 by 
three mighty monarchs — Richard I. of En- 
gland, Philip Augustus of France, and Frederick 
Barbarossa of Germany. The decay of the crusad- 
ing syirit was now evident, and the great leaders 
began to quarrel among themselves. Frederick 
died at Constantinople, and Richard Cour de 
Lion was made prisoner in Austria. The 
barons and their troops in the fourth Crusade 
srrived in the Holy Land in 1196. Saphadin capt- 
ured Jaffa, and the next year at the siege of 
Thorau the Crusaders were defeated and those at 
Jaffa massacred. The fifth expedition moved in 
A. D. 1208. On the way they captured Con- 
stantinople and elected Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, emperor of the East, the Latin govern- 
ment lasting more than fifty years. In theffifth 








and sixth Crusades, Innocent IfI., one of the 
greatest of the Popes, was deeply interested. 
The military of the latter were 


touch with the Hast, opening 
treasures of Greek and Saracen learning and 


Luther. Strange as was the movement, it 
was nevertheless an important stage in the ad- 
vance toward modern civilization. In it we see 


the gropings of a giant feeling his way to the 
light. 


a 


In the discussion of Christian sociology, Prof. 
Herron, of Iowa College, is a specialist. He has 
a great subject, and has pumped himself full of 
it; he is an enthusiast in his chosen study, and 
struggles to tmpart his great message. This book 
is made up of lectures given in Michigan and 
Lawrence Universities and before the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York and the 
Congregational Clubs of Brooklyn and Min- 
nesota. The volume contains five lectures or 
chapters. The first is an endeavor to define 
the scientific ground of Christian sociology, 
and is, perhaps, the least satisfactory part of the 
book. The second chapter gives the Christian 
constitution of society, and then treats the rela- 
tion of the Gospel of Jesus to the poor, The 
foarth chapter attempts to enunciate the 

of Jesus to men of wealth, and the 
fifth gives the political economy of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The doctrine of the book is, at the base, that 
Christ has a word for man in the mass as well as 
for man as an individual. The mediwval church 
considered collective humanity; the church was 
elevated at the expense of the individual. The 
Reformation moved to the other extreme in 
maintaining a pronounced individualism. The 
tendency of our time is toward solidarity again; 
man is viewed in his relations in the tamily, the 
church, the state. The Gospel is designed to 
save society as well as the individual, and to 
save society by means of the individual. Our 
theories in this matter are undoubtedly to be re- 
constructed and larger place given to the social 
aspects of our theology. We are in a high sense 
to be our brother’s keeper. 


The Evolution of Spiritual Man. B 
Py Lisle, Silver, Burdett & Cqmpany: 


© D, Herron, D. D. 
ork and Chicago. 


Rev. William 
ton. Price, 


The author holds that, as in nature, one thing 
comes out of another, so in (ihe Gospel there is a 
spiritual evolution, The New Testament is 
evolved from the Old, the Acts from the 
Gospels, and the Epistles from both Ges- 
pels and Acts. The life-force is in the man 
Christ Jesus, and from Him was communicated 
to the race at Pentecost, and has been 
transmitted downward through many a strug- 
gle tothe present hour, and will from us pass 
down through other struggles to the culmina- 
tion in the ideal spiritual life of the millennium. 
The volume is very freshly and forcibly written, 
and is for that reason extremely readable. 
Though he employs a new set of terms, 
the author appears to utter no unorthodox 
sentiment. The evolution he advocates is the- 
istic, beginning in God and Christ and proceed- 
ing along divine channels to the last. Man and 
social forces are brought into view, but, at the 
same time, there is the anterior spiritual force. 
The evolution advocated is the method of the 
divine outworking. The book is stimulating 


and suggestive. 
rid, Milton 8. 
“Profonor hecee ae foal ees ¥¥> Gincianedl 
Cransto & Baton. 
by ©. RB. yi tay be 


“ Rambles in the ge World,” the book of a 
scholar who sees not only the surface, but the 
more important things below, will be enjoyed 
by the cultivated and thoughtful reader. It 
affords him glimpses of Europe from London to 
Constantinople and Rome. The author sought 
out the old things, and recalls the deeds and 
memories of earlier generations which have 
so largely influenced the history of modern 
times. He visited historic localities, cities 
which were old when America was discovered, 
imperial castles, venerable cathedrals, monu- 
ments ‘‘ gray with age,’’ and the masterpieces of 
the highest genius in painting, sculpture and 
architecture, and points with his index finger 
to the features most worthy of observation 
in these various objects. Without attempting 
to tell all, or to go into extended essays or elab- 
orate descriptions, he glances at the best, 
making his small book suggestive and helpful to 
the intelligent student. The value of the volume 
is found in the author’s constant adhesion 
to his purpose to study what is old, to re- 
vive the great memories of the European past. 
His knowledge of history, liberal learning and 
art enable him to select matters of deepest inter- 
est with which to enrich his narrative. The book 
is not, as may thus be seen,a mere diary con- 
taining the jottings of each day and each little 
excursion, but a broad outlook over the 





European continent, with careful and discrim-. 


inative studies of salient points of historic and 
enduring interest for the people of the Western 
continent. Men who have been in Europe will 
read Terry in review, and others who hope to go 
will not fail to read him in order to learn the 
points of commanding interest.” 


Does God Send ible? An Earnest Effort to Dis- 
Truth. 


cern between Tradition and Chris’ \. 
OF ay eon D.D, ie J hton, 
n & Company: Boston and New 


This is a book of consolation. yw result of 
no sudden impulse, it comes from deep and long- 
continued meditation on the character and at- 
tributes of God, The springs of comfort, to the 
pious soul, are in Him who created man for His 
own glory and finds His utmost pleasure in ele- 
vating the creature to fellowship with Himself. 
That God is intelligent, wise, omnipotent and 
all-seeing, can afford the soul full comfort only 
when we know, in addition, that He is love. 
The magistrate may be revered; the father who 
has a heart for all his children isloved. Though 
the world be full of sin, suffering and death, God 
is in it as Ruler and Guide, and will allow these 
severer experiences only as they may minister 
correction and discipline to His children. Asa 
Presbyterian, Dr. Hall has changed the empha- 
sis from the justice and rectoral authority to the 
love of God. Man suffers as he moves out of 
God’s order and attempts to set up an order of 
his own in opposition to God. That way/is 
death. Man holds heaven and hell in his own 
purpose. Whosoever will, belongs with the 
elect. Dr. Hall simply goes back to the Bible 
instead of to the Westminster Confession, to 
find the love of God and universal redemption 
as a source of comfort to his people. 

The Children’s Row A Year's Sermons and Parables 


for the Yo . B la eee Thomas Whitta- 
ker: New York. Price 


This beautiful say 5 ND fifty-three ser- 
monettes and essaylets for children. They pos- 
sess two qualities indispensable in such litera- 
ture — they are briefand simple in style. Each 
one can be read in a few minutes, and the sense 
is thrown, as it were, completely on the surface, 
80 as to be understood without effort by minds 
not faradvanced. The author possesses a happy 
tacilicy in performing work of this kind. His 
little sermons will be read, and the reading can- 
not fail to exert a good influence on the reader. 
They are five-minute sermons, which may be 
consulted with advantage by the busy pastor 
who wishes to learn how, in the best manner, to 
address the junior members of his flock. To 
speak to children to purpose is often more diffi- 
cult than to interest older people. The author 
of this volume is one who knows how to address 
the rising generation. 

Amid Greenland Snows; x ae Early History “ 
Arctic Missions. By Jess e. ce, 75 cents 
Fleming H. Revell Company: New York. 

This book contains an account of the early 
missions in Greenland. The author recounts 
with intense pleasure the story of Hans Hgede, 
the Swedish David Brainerd, who planted the 
mission on Ball’s River, in the southwest corner 
of Greenland in 1721, and extended it later to the 
shores of Disco Bay. He was followed, in 1733, 
by the Moravians, the results of whose labor 
continue to this day. The story belongs to the 
romance of modern missions. The names of 
Christian and Mathew Stack, John Beck, Fred- 
erick Bocknish and Christian David are worthy 
to be enrolled in the catalogue of saints. Of all 
these the book gives seme information, and will 
beget in the reader a desire to know more of 
their labors and successes. 
bs re ta erpers 2 Bro Shere: Nes New York. 

This volume contains a collection of seven short 
stories. Mr. Davis contrives to find admirable 
stories, and he knows well how to tell them, in 
straightforward and perspicuous English. “ The 
Exiles’ tells of two men who went to Tangier. 
Patrick Meakim was a Tammany man who went 
out to save Lawyer Holcombe the trouble of fol- 
lowing him further in his court. The lawyer 
soon followed for health, and was surprised to 
find himself at the same hotel with Meakim. 
Here they had time to meditate on the ways of 
the world from a new standpoint. The other 


[Continued on Page 15.) 
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Taran sem chi er ’ 
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Don’t pay money for water ! 


4 Solid fawta’ b of Beef is more om gem | 
an & 
Tk. will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COPMIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from fat 
and gelatine or — 4. Songs substance, and 
dissolve it themselves 


The genuine has this 
signature on the jar, in 
blue: — 
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wholesale business, we @ 
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CHURCH 3 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 2 
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Our Book TABLE. 
(Continued from Page 14.) 





stories are briefer, but equally good pieces of 
work. There is nomore delightful author to fol- 
low. 


The of ' By 
yews re, ee ah 
Mr. Wells, a professor in the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, is the author of a se- 
ries of mathematical text-books. The math- 
ematical principles are as old as the world and 
are not susceptible of improvement, but the 
statement and illustration of these principles in 
text-books admit of various degrees of improve- 
ment. As shown in his various volumes, Mr. 
Wells has a happy facility in handling math- 
ematical subjects. To the former, so well re- 
ceived by the public, he has, in this new one, 
made some valuable additions by giving some 
hundreds of new exercises to aid the beginner 
to attain a perfect form in presenting oral or 
written demonstrations. 

The Gone sgt Saat Mow Tork. Pet Price, ee 
This is the latest volume in the author’s Bible 

exposition series,and is marked by his usual 

clearness, force and- suggestiveness. He pen- 
etrates to the kernel, and brings out, in terse 
statement, the inner and most important mean 

ing of the Scriptures. The student is aseumate 

who is able to follow this grand expositor. He 

gives the best and in the best way. 


Tyne DD. LL. Plokett: Columbia, & O- Price, 81. 

The author is a believer in the so-called ‘‘ sec- 
ond blessing” in the Christian life, and en- 
deavors, in thie volume, to show that the types 
and symbols of the Old Testament are not less 
rich and deep in spiritual meaning than the 
parables of our Lord. The thirty-five chapters 
of the book open and expound the main pas- 
sages where these types and symbols are found. 
The author delightfully spiritualizes, as Bunyan 
would have done two hundred years ago. He 
find lessons in the manna, the cleansing of the 
leper, the holy oil, the two covenants, the altar 
of Abraham, and many other incidents in the 


record of the old covenant. The book is well’ 


written, and in the reading the devout Christian 
can hardly fail to find both instruction and 
comfort. 

Broken Bresd, for Serving Disciples. ry, Mr. and 


Mrs. George ©. Needham, Fleming H. vell Com- 
pany: New York. Price, $1. 


This volume ouuhaiind two-score talks on Bible 
themes. They are practical, suggestive and 
quickening. They contain nuggets of truth in 
which the soul will find nourishment, light and 
impulse, They are brief sermons for the people. 
The substance had been given in plain address- 
es,and the edification afforded in the original 
delivery cannot fail to be realized also in the 

_ Teading in this more permanent form. 


Christianity and Evolution. By James BEverach, 
MA. DD Price i conte, Thomas Whittaker: New 


The author of this suggestive little book re- 
gards evolution “asthe working hypothesis of 
most scientific men at the present time.” In- 
fiuential in all the sciences, this late conjecture 
is dominant in the fields of biology, and de- 
mands the study of thoughtful investigators in 
whatever department. Christianity must have 
areckoning with the new claimant for honor; 
and to this task the author directs attention. 
While accepting evolution as a working hy- 
pothesis, he does not receive it as a dogmatic 
faith. Christianity is an evolution, but the ev- 
olution does not account for the existence and 
character of Jesus Christ, who possesses super- 
human elements and becomes the centre and 
source of a new and higher dispensation. The 
book belongs to the “Theological Educator” 
series, edited by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M. A., LL. D. 

Mildward Mead, PRD. Professor of Bnglish Literature 

in Wesleyan "Un University. Price, # cents. Leach, 

Shewell & Sanborn: Boston. 

Prof. Mead’s book is one of the best for be- 
ginners. It is at once brief, clear and discrim- 
inative, reminding us of Prof. Hill’s Rhetoric, 
though furnishing fewer examples of faulty 
English. The student may profitably begin 
with Mead, then dip into Hill and others. The 
first part deals with the theory or principles of 
rhetoric, and the second with their application 
in practice. The author follows the usual 
course in the study of words, sentences, para- 
@raphs, theme, plan, and kinds of composition, 
&s description, narration, exposition, argu- 
ment and persuasion. Then follow a few ex- 
amples of studies in literature, and the volume 
closes with a brief chapter containing the sim- 
ple rules of punctuation. The student will find 
ita delightful text-book, opening to him in an 
easy way the mysteries of the science. 

a Sgoreen A Reader for the Middle Grade of 
M. Thaye er. With an Introduce 

j Bamiual 8. Capea, . Thayer & Co.: Bes- 

ce, 75 cents. 

The “ Ethics of Success ”’ is admirably adapted 
to aid in the education of the young, who need 
above all the help of worthy example and noble 
inspiration. In these days of money-getting 
8nd place-seeking the youth need to under- 
stand the importance of character, and to real- 
ize that it is not what a man has, but what he 
is, that ennobles life. The rich and honorable 
May be essentially mean, and the poor and ob- 
secure may be counted among the worthies. 
Mr. Thayer’s book, “ illustrated by inspiring 
Snecdotes trom the lives of successful men and 
Women,” is a commendation of worthy exam- 
ite, an inspiration to a pure and worthy 

The use of this volume in schools cannot 
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fail to exert asalutary influence on the mind 
and conduct of the pupils. 


“Bey Piatra Bata oo? tS Fad: 


In this booklet Dr. Pierson treats of Bible 
study and Bible teaching; public reading of 
the Word of God; and the laws of expression. 
Under each head che says some practical and 
sensible things as to the use of “the sword of 
the Spirit.” How few know how to read in 
public, “True reading is interpretation; true 
emphasis is exposition.” To hear some men 
read is more than to hear others preach. They 
find the inner sense and lay it bare to the view 
of the audience. In the hands of such a reader 
the Bible becomes a new book; truths long hid- 
den emerge into light and furnish fresh food for 
thought. Such reading is, beyond measure, 
suggestive, and follows the laws of expression. 








Magazines. 





—— Harper’s tor June comes, as usual, laden 
with valuable matter for the reading public. 
“The Church Parade,’ drawn by Alice B, Ste- 
phensand engraved by W. M. Aikman, forms the 
frontispiece, Charles Belmont Davis contrib- 
utes an attractive article on ‘‘The City of 
Homes, or Philadelphia.” James Lane Allen 
continues his delightful story, “‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” Brander Matthews has come to the 
sixth number in the “‘ Vignettes of Manhattan,” 
and W. D. Howells gives another paper on his 
“First Visit to New England.” “The Wait- 
ress’ is a brief story by the late Constance Fen- 
nimore Woolson, Alfred Parsons has a fully il- 
lustrated article on the ‘“ Japanese Spring.” 
George W. Smalley gives vivid ‘“‘ Memories of 
Wendell Phillips.”” Charles Dudley Warner 
can be seen in the “ Editor’s Study,” and 
Richard Harding Davis in the Editor’s Drawer.” 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


-— Seribner’s for June contains a well-spread 
table which will tempt the most delicate appe- 
tite. John Heard, Jr., recounts the story of 
Maximilian’s fatal Mexican venture. N. 8. 
Shaler furnishes a study of the natural history 
of the days Mary T. Wright contributes a de- 
lightful story under the title of “A Portion of 
the Tempest.” Frances Hodgson Burnett gives 
“The Story of a Beautiful Thing.” George W. 
Cable furnishes another instalment of “John 
March, Southerner.’’ Leroy Milton Yale de- 
scribes, in an article full of the touches of nat- 
ure, the “ American Game Fishes.’”’ Henry W. 
Bishop continues “A Pound of Cure” in his 
story of Monte Carlo; and Archibald Ward 
gives “The Future of the Wounded in War.” 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


—— The Atlantic Monthly tor June contains a 
dozen articles by leading writers. J. W. White 
describes “‘A Summer in the Scillies.”’ Stod- 
dard Dewey tells of the “End of Tortoni’s,”’ 
Irving Manatt has an article in two parts — 
“ Behind Hymettus.” Kate Wiggin writes de- 
lightfully of “The Nooning Tree,” ‘ Ham- 
burg’s New Sanitary Impulse”’ is described by 
Albert Shaw. ‘‘Some Letters and Conversations 
with Carlyle” are given by Sir Edw. Strachey. In 
“The American Railway and American Cities,” 
Henry F. Fletcher treats the abuses of the rail- 
roads. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

—— The June North American Review is well 
stored with valuable matter. ‘“ Protection and 
the Proletariat” is a discussion by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the tariff question. W. H. 
Mallock deals with “Fashion and Intellect.” 
Dr. W. A. Hammond thinks the physician 
should be well paid, though he does not deter- 
mine who should fix the price. Sir BE. A. Bart- 
lett gives ‘The Political Outlook in England.” 
Bishop Doane describes the character and work 
of the “‘ New York State University,” and Sarah 
Grand the prevailing type of “The Modern 
Girl.” Then comes a symposium on ‘“‘ The Men- 
ace of ‘Coxeyism,’” by Gen. O. O. Howard, 
Thomas Byrnes, Dr. A. H. Doty. Prince Iturbide 
gives a gloomy feature of the financia! condition 
of Mexico under President Diaz. Woman suf- 
frage receives a fresh boom in articles by the 
governors of Colorado and Nebraska. (New 
York, 3 East Fourteenth Street.) 

—— The Southern States for May is full of in- 
formation for people wishing to go South, or in- 
terested in the Seuth. The number contains 
“The Southern Pacific Company,’ treated by 
Fred. J. Cooke; “Recent Immigration to 
Louisiana,” considered by M. B. Hellyard; and 
“ Washington in Newbern,”’ by Charles Hallock. 
(Manufacturers Record Pub. Co.: Baltimore, 
Md.) 

—— The Westminster Review for May contains 
twelve solid and valuable articles, among them, 
“ Agricultural Depression;” ‘‘The Local Self- 
governing Act;” “The Women of Imperial 
Rome and the English Women of Today; ” 
“Goldwin Smith in Literature and Politics; ”’ 
and “Australian Governors and their Ideals.’’ 
Beswicke Ancrum puts in a specious, learned 
and able plea for more generous dealing 
with ‘“ The Sexual Problem ” in our Christian 
civilization. His argument is that of the liquor- 
dealer; the tendencies of perverse nature are too 
strong to be suppressed, therefore repeal the law, 
or enlarge itsscope. (Leonard Scott Publication 
Society : 231 Broadway, New York.) 





For THE TEETH use “BROWN’s CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE.’’ This 
gives the best results obtainable, cleansing the 
teeth, destroying parasites and hardening the 
gums. Used and recommended by many den- 
tists. Avoid imitations. - 





Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Setanta 


Oareful Attention 
to the healthful feeding of the cows producing the milk 
received at our condenseries is vitally important. We 
rigorously prohibit the use of foods not qualffied to pro- 
duce pure, wholesome milk. Hence, the superior quali- 
ty of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Phos: 








The Why and Wherefore. 


There is nothing marvelous in the fact that Hood's 
should cure so many diseases. When you 

remember that a majority of the disorders “ flesh is heir 
te “are due to impure or poisonous condition of the 
blood, and that Hood’s Sarsaparilia is an effective and 
radical blood purifier, the whole thing is explained. 

Besides its bleod purifying qualities, Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla also contains the best known vegetable stomach 
tonica, diuretios, kidney remedies and liver invigorants, 
and is thus an excellent specific for all disorders of 
these organs, as well as fonlow condition of the system, 
or That Tired Feeling. 

——— 
BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
Boston, June 12, 1804. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. . 

APPLES — Choice russeta, $6@86 ® bbl. 
ORANGES — Florida, $4.50@85 ® box. 
BUTTER — Best fresh creamery, 18@1%0. ® Ib. 
Cugxss — Choice Northern, 9@10c. ® Ib. 
Baas — Fancy near-by, 14@16c. ® doz. 
STRAWBERRIES —7@100. # box. 
ASPARAGUS — $1.95 ® dos, 
GREEN PRAas — $2@bdasket. 
Srring Braws — $1.75@crate. 
New Caspaons — $1.76 ® bbl. 
PoraTors — Choice hebrona, $1.16 ® bush. 
BBANs — Pea, $1.00@$2; yellow eyes, 69.30@$2.25. 
REUBARB — $1.96 # 100 Ibs. 
Lumons — Choice, $4@bbI. 


Remarks, — In the market for vegetables, choice fresh 
stocks sell at full prices, but the quality of the receipts 
varies vonsiderably. Choice old potatoes are scarce, at 
higher prices; new Southern potatoes are selling at $5 
or more @ bbl. Oldapples are out of the market, and 
prices are entirely nominal. 


Educational. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


PR term opens Wednesieg, Oct, 3, For clroulars ad- 
Epmunp H. Bennett, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of Bos- 
ton. Opens Sept. 19. Address the Dean, M. D. Buell, 
12 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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STATE ,ORMAL SCHOOL. 
» Mase. 


wee examinations, Thursday, Ju ene Ji, 
edn nn atQa.m. For 
docdaas alten” ress - 


ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


FIDK TRAGHERS' AGENCIES 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
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4 Ashburton 
beads | pr B aan ‘font. York, 
06 Wabash Caran Chichgo ii 
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Bend tw any of the above agencies for 1ep-pas 
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with employers is —_ 
ed. Registration forms sent to Sonchers pogo application. 


all 
more than cent. of the 
ntendenta of algety TSngiand, have 
applied to us for r teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$3,000,000.00 


LADHLL = SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

1st. Ite special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

24. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe. Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

$4. Its home-like air and cbainiees, 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s 

HERALD), 


Cc. 





BRAGDON, Principal. 








NEW ENGLAND 


=| MATHS? BOOK TRPIIRY 


Our Latest 
Publication. 
Sketches of Mexico S.2;chistartc, prinitive, 


Leotures at Syracuse University on the Graves 

Foundation, 18%, by Rev. John W. Butler, D. D., 

twenty years resident in Mexico, “An opportane 

and important contribution to the literature re- 

garding our next door neighbor on the south.” 
1amo., cloth, 314 pp., $1.00. 


You should also read 
Mexico in Transition Rsamsts.rerrer.ct potision: 


Romaniam to civic and re- 
ligious liberty, by William Butler, D. D., the found- 
erof Methodist missions in India and Mexice. A 
book of thrilling interest, fully illustrated. 

6vo, cloth. $2.00, 








In Press for Immedt- 
ate Publication, 
The Revival and the Pastor, 2. ‘ats'sazer°e: 


revivals, by the late Dr. J. 0. Puck. The book will 
contain an admirable portrait of the author, and 
with ite helpful suggestions to pastors and laymen, 
is sure of a cordial weloome. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
(Middletown, Conn. 


Three U yay Courses of Study. The of 
me net LR — ly poems. Post- — 
jurses © various departments, Ample 
for Labora wos <4 ali sourees aan 


ag ot 

and ay tT clube, , at moderate prices. 

Sacmleatene 5 for > cdmiahon. commencing at @ a. m., 
r further Information address 


Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 


HAST MAINE SEMINARY. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





Spring Term opens 1 Teeedag, March 138, 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low, Send for Oata- 
logue. 


New Hampshire Conference Seni- 


Lary a 
Female College. 





A Coeducational Institution. 





SIX yeare are covered by the studies of the OLasaio- 
AL Oourss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Ha- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Ool- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Boience, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Bxpres- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Obristien 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 


Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fali Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 
Ga” Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, June 5. 


— Striking miners commit acts of violence and 
bloodshed; they also destroy property. 

— The entire Frazer River valley for a hundred 
miles inundated; the property destruction im- 
mense, 

— Death of ex-Governor Van Zandt, of Rhode 
Island. 

— One hundred and five members of the House 
of Commons sign a circular to newspaper editors 
asking them to cease demoralizing the people by 
printing sensational cases of immorality or bru- 
tality. 

-~ Senators McPherson, Mills and Jones and 
Secretary Carlisle testify before the Senate inves- 
tigating committee. 

— An alarming insurrection in China. 

— Annual parade of “ the Ancients.” 

— Damaging testimony against New York 
police captains given before the Senate commit- 
tee. 

Wednesday, June 6. 

— The Senate adopts the Sugar schedule of the 
Tariff bill. 

— Alarming spread of cholera in East Prussia. 

— The property and assets of the Nicaragua 
Canal Company sold for $297,625. 

.. Dominion line steamer “ Texas’’ wrecked 
on the coast of Newfoundland ; loss, $400,000. 

— Maryland militia called out to prevent mine 
troubles. 

— The National Tube Works at McKeesport, 
Pas, in possession of a mob of 5,000 strikers. 

—. The miners’ trouble in Colorado settled by 
arbitration. 

_ The National Reform Union in England be- 
gins its agitation for the abolition of the House 
of Lords or the abridgment of its powers. 

— The Italian ministry resign. 


Thursday, June 7. 

~The Senate disposes of the Tobacco schedule 
of the Tariff bill ; the House votes against the 
repeal of the bank tax. 

. The government sues the estate of ex-Sen- 
ator Stanford for $15,000,000, as a step toward 
forcing the government’s claim against the orig- 
inal holders of the Central Pacific grant. 

_.Commencement exercises at Boston Uni- 
versity yesterday. 

.Commonwealers who stole Union Pacific 
trains sentenced to prison in Idaho. 

The floods in British Columbia increasing. 
— Lord Rosebery’s fondness for racing excites 
protests from religious people. 


Friday, June 8. 

—The cruiser “ Minneapolis’? makes 21.76 
knots on her preliminary trial trip. 

—The Frazer River still rising; families float- 
ing on rafts; the Volumbia River also overflows 
its banks; the Pacitic railroads suffer serious 
damage. 

—A meteor in South Dakota strikes a barn, 
setting it on fire and destroying it with ten 
horses. 

—The Senate busy with the Agricultural 
schedule of the Tariff bill; the House discusses 
Indian appropriations. 

— Death of Prof. Whitney, of Yale College. 

—Dr. Wekerle succeeds in reorganizing the 
Hungarian ministry. 

— The Pope to arbitrate between Chile and 
Peru. 

— The U. 8. revenue cutter “ Bear” stranded 
at Sitka, Alaska. 

—Striking miners in West Virgina, Indiana 
and Ilinols fighting the deputies and destroy- 
ing property. 

— Gen. Ezeta and sixteen other fugitives take 
refuge on board the U. 8.8. “Bennington” at 
La Libertad. 

— Members of the Sugar Trust to be sum- 
moned before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee. 


—In New York State, outside the city, 144,000 
women are taxed on over §300,000,000 worth of 
property. 

— The Hawaiian flag hoisted on Neckar Isl- 
and, 

Saturday, June 9. 

— The Massachusetts House passes the bill au- 
thorizing the Bell Telephone Company to in- 
crease its capital stock to $50,000,000. 

—The Senate adopts the five-minute rule for 
Tariff debate. 

—The gold reserve down to about $70,000,000. 

— Dr. Henry Meyer, the New York poisoner, 
sentenced to Sing Sing for life. 

— No confirmation yet received of the loss of 
the revenue cutter “‘ Bear.”’ 

—Ademand made upon Spain for a rebate of 
$4,500,000 on account of charges in Cuba on im- 
ports from this country in violation of the reo- 
iprocity treaty. 

— Coal trains, guarded by, troops, moved in 
Ohio and West Virginia. 


Monday, June 11. 


~The police of the city raiding disorderly 
houses. 


— Firemen’s Memorial Day fittingly observed 
at the cemeteries yesterday. 





—One hundred and fifty-six violators of the 
liquor law arrested in New York. 

” _'The seventeen-year locusts invade s train in 
New Jersey. 

—Seven hundred cyclers attend a Baptist 
church service in Willimansett. 

— A movement on foot to provide a monument 
and a lectureship in memory of the late George 
William Curtis. 

— Floods in Idaho; immense loss to the 
Northern and Union Pacific roads. 








The question uppermost in the minds of 
thousands of city people today is, ““ Where shall 
I go for vacation?” A complete change of 
scene and surrounding is what most of them 
need, and it is what those who are wise wil! 
seek. A great aid to any one who finds himself 
at sea in the matter of selecting a place will be 
found in the illustrated handbook, “Summer 
Homes among the Green Hills of Vermont and 
Along the Shores of Lake Champlain,” pub- 
lished by the Central Vermont railroad and fur- 
nished free upon application to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. Passenger agent, 260 Washington S&t., 
Boston, or W. 8, Cummings, General Passenger 
agent, St. Albans, Vt. 
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A SUNDAY IN JERUSALEM. 


66 ET us send the horses on, and walk from 
Bethany to Jerusalem over the Mount 
of Olives.” 

This suggestion, made by one of our party, 
was most heartily received and acted upon. It 
was a lovely afternoon at the close of our first 
week in Palestine, and we were already in love 
with the land, and in sympathy with many of 
its people. We had as yet only had a passing 
glimpse of the city, but now we were to spend 
several days in it, and best of all a Sunday; and 
a sense of quietness and peaceful expectation 
filled us as we began to ascend the Mount of 
Olives from Bethany. What hallowed ground 
it was! To be at Bethany, the little place which 
Jesus loved and often made His home, was to 
have our hearts filled with emotion. There is 
nothing very attractive in the village itself. If 
the name means, as some say it does, not House 
of Rest, but House of Poverty, it is a graphic 
description as well as a name; and yet it did not 
seem to us, as to some people, “a desolate and 
miserable place,” for the afternoon sun bathed it 
in light, and although the yines and the fig- 
trees were bare, the young corn was green in the 
valley,and the birds were singing above the 
slopes. Of course the tomb of Lazarus was 
pointed out to us, and also the house of Martha 
and Mary. But we could realize the events 
which have made the place sacred much better 
when we looked away from all the real or sup- 
posed gites to that Great Past which in Palestine 
seems ever the present. Here lived Martha and 
her sister and Lazarus. Yonder, away beyond 
Jordan, Jesus was abiding when the two anx- 
ious women sent Him the message, “ Lord, be- 
hold he whom Thou lovest is sick,” and along 
that road Martha went to meet Him. And here, 
quite possibly, by the tomb that is shown, Jesus 
stood and cried, ‘“ Lazarus, come forth!” Here, 
in'the house of Simon the Leper, Mary anointed 
Him with ointment and tears. And it was as 
He went from Bethany, on His way from Jericho 
to Jerusalem, that the great crowds bowed be- 
fore Him as their King, strewing His path with 
palm branches,and singing hosannas in His 
praise. 

It was impossible not to picture the Mount of 
Olives peopled with that joyous procession; and 
everything seemed to assist our imagination — 
the olive trees still standing, the quietness, the 
gladness of the early evening, and presently the 
magnificent view of the Holy City. Some of us 
could not see it very clearly at first for the tears 
that came into our eyes; and it was necessary to 
remind ourselves that it was not the same Jeru- 
salem as that which He saw and wept over; but 
yet it must have looked something the same, 
only more beautiful. Yonder, where the Mosque 
of Omar stands, the Temple glittered in the sun; 
there the Castle of Herod, occupying the site of 
the palace of David, met His eyes, and all the 
gardens and the houses with which He was fa- 
miliar lay at His feet. “Beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth,” were the words 
that came into our minds; and even now there 
is more truth than irony in the quotation, and 
the enthusiasm of the Crusaders seems less won- 
derful than it did. 

We should like to have lingered longer on the 
Mount of Olives, the slopes of which Christ so 
often trod, where He went for prayer and rest, 
at the foot of which is Gethsemane, and from 
the summit of which He, having led His disci- 
ples toward Bethany, ascended into heaven. 
But we were to be conducted over it on another 
occasion, and so we went on, entering the city 
by the Damascus Gate, and wandering about 
the narrow streets, along the Via Dolorosa,jand 
the Street of the Palace, until at last we reached 


our temporary home, the “Grand New Hotel,” 
and were welcomed by Mr. Gelat, its able ona 
hospitable manager. 

That Sunday morning in the City of Davia 
will not soon be forgotten by any of us. A few 
of the party arose betimes and betook them- 
selves to “early church,” but most of us rested 
and reflected. After breakfast the question 
was, ‘“‘ Where shall we go?” - We were reminded 
of the English service held in Christ Church on 
Mount Zion; also we were told of St. Paul’s,and 
of the Bishop’s Chapel. Some talked of going 
to mass at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and some thought it would be interesting to go 
to the Syriac church —‘“the original mother- 
church of the country.” But I am obliged to 
confess that four of us felt as if we could not go 
within any building, nor attend any ordinary 
service, on that one and only Sunday morning 
in Jerusalem. We wanted to “walk about 
Zion, tell the towers thereof, mark well her bul- 
warks,and consider her palaces,”” and become 
inspired by the truth that “this God is our God 
for ever and ever; He will be our Guide even 
unto death.” Jerusalem is “ compact together,” 
and still “the city lieth four-square;” it is not 
difficult to walk about it, or even to walk all 
over it, and we speedily got away from the 
crowds to where we were free to read and to 
think. Of course we had already heard much 
controversy on the vexed question, “ Which is 
the true Calvary?” The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is “the shrine at which millions have 
worshiped in simple faith, believing that here 
our Lord was crucified, that here His body lay, 
and that here He revealed Himself after His res- 
urrection.” But in these days there are doubt- 
ers. General Gordon was among them, and he 
thought, as many think, that the true Calvary 
outside the walls, at the junction of two roads, 
is the hills above the Grotto of Jeremiah. This 
hill looked so green and quiet on this Sunday 
that it was more easy to picture the scenes of 
the momentous events of Calvary there than 
among the splendid buildings of the churches, 
and in that direction we went. Our friend, the 
Welsh minister, read the Psalms which tell of 
the love with which Jerusalem was regarded; 
and thrilling was the effect of such portions as 
the hundred and twenty-second, hundred and 
twenty-fifth and sixth, as also the pathetic lam- 
entation, ‘‘ How doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people! how is she become a widow! 
she that was great among the nations, and prin- 
cess among the provinces; how is she become 
tributary. She dwelleth among the heathen, 
she findeth no rest,and from the daughter of 
Zion all her beauty is departed.”” We sat down 
upon the grass of the ‘ New Calvary,” as it is 
called, and, better than any guide-book was the 
Bible, no part of which could be unsuitable 
reading there. We had listened to familiar 
words, “‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee,” and others were being read in 
low tones: “And He, bearing His cross, went 
forth into a place called the place of a skull, 
which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha,” and 
were opening our hearts to all the possible asso- 
ciations of the place, when suddenly we heard, 
sung by sweet girl-voices, the well-known hymn 
beginning — 

“There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified 

Who died to save us all.” 
The singers belonged to one of the schools for 
girls, of which there are several in Jerusalem, 
and we hada pleasant talk with the children 
and their teacher, and listened to other hymns. 
After a time a different kind of singing or 
chanting reached us, and we saw a funeral com- 
ing up the hill. The dead man was on a bier, 
not in a coffin, but wrapped in linen clothes, 
and he was buried in a cave, at the entrance to 
which a great stone was rolled. 

Later in the day we visited Bishop Gohat’s 
School, and heard the boys questioned on the 
International Lesson which in thousands of En- 
glish Ln ny was that studied. The 
school is interes because of its situation on 
be = Zion, a remarkable views which 

obtained from it, but still more because of 
the — ot teaching and training which the 
boys Vv under care of Mr. Ellis 
ona | his 2 helpers. a we went to one of 
the churches and joined in the with 
great hosts of Christians of ali lands; and so 
ended our never-to-be-forgotten Sunday in Je- 


rusalem. — MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Chris- 
tian World (London). 
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UNDERWEAR. 


We have special lines of Men’s, Youths’, 
Boys’, and Children’s Underwear, at the 
uniform price of 50c,, which we believe are 
unequalled for real value, and which include 
garments usually sold for much more money. 


are Bonbon’s Imported Frenc! 
Men’s &: Balbriggan “soft fine tally 





Shirts, sores 1 oe elas 
50c. made with sl 
ped We have them in bot’ 
Shirts } d short sleeves, 1 y- of 
all sizes, and sell ¢ a this season fo ‘or 
ONLY 5() CENTS. 
ured in France by 
Bonbon, with soft seams, 
from strong, flexible stock, 50c 
Fatabl t, and é 
If-adjustable garment, anc 
poe thout deube, the’ best Drawers. 
Drawers ever sold 
, 
Youths Boy's Balbriggan Shirt, of 
and smooth finish, and firm texture, 
which will give perfect satisfac- 
Shirts. body, carefully woven, and 
finished with short sleeves, and 
have never been sold before 
AT 5() CENTS. 
drous variety of every grade of Imported and 
Domestic Underwear for little people. 
MAIL ORDERS 


and cut to accu tine 
These splendid Drawers are ’ 
Men’s 
ensurin easy-to-wear 
FOR 5() CENTS. 
A most superior Youth's and 
Boys’ tion. They are fitted to the 
Our CHILDREN’S stock comprises a won- 
are especially requested, and gar- 








ments sold will be gladly exchanged 
for other sizes or qualities, if de- 
sired. 


Chandler&Co, 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 





FOR SALE. 


About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. eath- 
er covered and stuffed with hair. Will sell as they are in 
lots as wanted for 50 cents each. Apply to Geo. W. 
Chipman, 116 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


TO LET. 


No, 26, Trinity Park oo City is, 
to mt te comtaihe 6 rooms weil en hy Pr 


Apply to, Mrs. JANE wea 
Cottage City, Mass. 


SEA VIEW HOUSE. 
Old Orchara 


Campground. 
J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
Board by the day or week. 


North Lubec, Maine. | 
THE NE-MAT-TA-NO. 


a ly located on the shore of Passamaquoddy 
Mong and inspiring view from every —~y perfect 
AR cool and invigorating oswars spring 
water; perfect sanitary zy oquipment: Rel -C ay bowling 
alleys’ and tennis courts row and 1 boats; 
ponte musical oubertalamente each week; cuisine 
rset-class; ideal family home ender Christian manage- 
ment; patronized by refined stian people for past 
four seasons. Rates $7 to $12 per week; $2.50 per day. 
Full particulars in eo cire sent on appilca- 
tion. Address, GH vey | Manager 
# Union 8t., Boston. 


EER PARK AND. OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 


(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 














mniensts § cease 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 234, 1804. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 
GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager, 
Oumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, Md. 





SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT. 


There is no section in the Country that possesses such 
DELIGHTFUL SCENERY. Its MOUNTAINS are GRAND and 
BEAUTIFUL, Its ForEsTs are as health giving as the 
ADIRONDACKS, and its Rivers and LAKES OHARMING. 
The Proruresque Sores of LAKE OAMPLAIN afford 
delightful sites for CorraeEs and CAMPs. 


The Central Vermont R.R. 


Presents the beauties of the above ina New Illustrat 
ed Pamphlet entitled “ Summer [Homes AmonG THE 
Green HILLS OF VERMONT AND ALONG THE SHORES OF 
Lake ORAMPLAIN,” containing a selected number of the 
best family homes for the entertainment of Summer 
Guests. Prices, $4 to.@10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
T. H. Haney, :N. B.P.A., or 8.JW.Oummrras, G. P. Ay 
900 Washingtonjét.,JBoston. {Stjalbans, Vt 
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